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For the Companion. 
CAUGHT ON THE “FLATIRON.” 


It was an odd craft on which we started down 
the Allequash River, a few days after the ice 
broke, in April,—a great raft of old pine logs, piled 
high, fore and aft, with bunches of shingles. 

There were almost three hundred ‘‘double 
bunches” of those shingles; and it had taken my 
compamion—Jolin Killigrews—and myself four 
months to rive out and shave them. We had 
done this work at an old lumber camp where we 
had spent the winter, and hoped what we had 
done would bring us a hundred and fifty dollars 
each. Of course we were in pretty good spirits 
when we started down stream with our raft. 

We were to deliver the shingles at Grand Falls, 
on the St. Johns, for two dollars and seventy-five 
cents a thousand. 

The raft was made of sound pine logs which 


rick of drift supplied us fire-wood. The night 
was bright but cold. Anchor-ice formed between 
the raft and the shore. 


During the night a “drive” of logs began to | 


pass us, 
river, for several days, that a gang of lumbermen 
had been at work somewhere above us. 





we had picked up in the logans and along the 
banks of the river above our camp. These were | 
worth seven dollars a thousand feet, and the raft | 
contained, according to our rough survey of it, 
upwards of ten thousand feet of good clear) 
stuff. | 

But to get to Grand Falls we had to take our 
unwieldy raft a distance of nearly a hundred 
and forty miles; and Allequash Falls, a cataract 
of fifty or sixty feet, lay between us and our} 
market. The cataract was the grand difficulty, | 
the bugbear of the trip. For had it been all) 
smooth river, the navigation would have been | 
comparatively easy. 

We had thought of all this beforehand, how- 
ever. Onarriving at the Falls we intended to | 
moor our raft at the head of the “carry path’ | 
above the cataract, then stretch a ‘‘boom’’ across 
the river in the dead water below. We should 
then haul our shingles, a few bunches at a time, 
overland around the Falls. 

This would be a tedious task and would con- 
sume four or five days. The ‘‘carry’”’ was about 
ahundred rods long; but as there was a good 
“tote path,’ we thought we could draw three 
bunches ona sled at a time, and make twenty 
trips in a day. 

After getting the shingles round the falls, and 
ready to load again below, we intended to break 








the raft, and let it go over the falls, knowing that 
the logs would be caught inthe boom. Weshould 
then have only to put them together again, load 
the shingles, and voyage on. 

The logs were held together in the raft by | 
strong spruce cross-poles and two-inch white-ash 
pins. Getting round Allequash Falls would, 
even if we had good luck, take seven days of 
hard work. 

The ice had broken up, and the snow was rap- 
idly melting. The banks of the Allequash were | 
already brimming over. It was a broad, oid, 
stream, seeming almost black in contrast with its 
snowy banks, as the water swirled and eddied 
against the ledges. White ice-cakes, here and | 
there, flecked its dark current. | 

It had been raining through the night; but the | 
clouds were breaking and the sun beginning to 
shine as we bade farewell to our old camp, where 
we had lived and worked so long and so hard, 
and shoved out into the swollen river. The raft | 
Was about a hundred feet long and sixteen or 
Seventeen feet wide, and it moved steadily on the 
current. 

The weight of the shingles bore the logs and 
even the lower tier of bunches down under water; 
but the upper layers of bunches rose three or 
four feet above the river, so that we had a dry 
deck on which to walk. 

The centre log was left projecting two or three 
feet out from the stern, and in this were set strong 
thole-pins, for the broad steering-oar, or “‘sweep.”” 

We did not, of course, try to row, or in any | 
other way propel so heavy a raft. Our progress | 
was with the current. But one of us stood at the | 
Sweep continually, to steer clear of the shores at | 
the bends, and to keep off of rocksand bars. The | 
other was as constantly forward, keeping a sharp 
watch for the channel. | 
‘ Along the middle of the raft were laid onr tools, | 
ree provisions, ete. At night we designed 

r to trees on the bank, then prepare sup- | 
per, and sleep in our blankets on the raft; first | 
ete stuck up a shelter of hemlock or fir boughs 

tween the bunches of shingles, to break off the 
cold wind. 


Ou the first day we made about fifteen miles, 





CAUGHT ON THE “FLATIRON.”’ 


This was their winter’s ‘‘cut,’’ on its way to 
market. But only the head logs had yet come in 
sight, and we had no idea there were so many be- 
hind. We saw nothing, of course, of the ‘“‘driv- 
ers’”’ themselves, as yet. 

‘Well, the logs can’t do us any harm,” Johnny 
said; nor did it seem to me that they would. 

So as soon as we could get our breakfast and 
eat it, we shoved off, hoping to get down to the 
falls by noon. The distance, we supposed, was 
about eleven miles. 

But the loose logs drifted faster than our heavy 
raft. Not more than a hundred were in sight 
when we pushed off; but by the time we had gone 
three or four miles, the river seemed nearly full 
of them, and they kept thickening in. 

*T don t just like this,” Johnny said. 

Neither did I; but I saw no better way than to 
goon. Wedid not yet realize the situation. 

Three or four miles above the falls, the channel 
begins to narrow somewhat, and hasa swifter cur- 
rent. We were now fairly hemmed in by logs. 

“Do you suppose we can get to shore through 
all this lumber?”’ Johnny asked me at length. 

The thought had been troubling me for some 
minutes. We both held the sweep and worked it 
smartly. 


The raft would turn in toward the shore, shov- | 


ing the logs before it, for fifty or sixty yards; but 
when they began to jam together, then it would 
slow up and swing off again. 


Watching for best places, we tried, time after 
time, torun through the logs. There were chances | 




















|and at night moored under a high bank where a | of abandoning our raft. It was our entire win- 


ter’s work, and we meant to cling to it. 

But the situation grew more dangerous every 
moment—not only for our raft, but for ourselves. 
As we went round the great bend about three- 


We had guessed from the chips in the | fourths of a mile above the cataract, its heavy 


roar came tous. We saw the cloud of mist fly- 
ing up, and were struck with affright. 


“It'll go over the falls in spite of all 
we can do, Ed!’’ exclaimed Johnny, 
turning pale. ‘“‘We must get off, some- 
how, or we’re lost!”’ 

He did not need to tell me that now. 
| We worked for life at the sweep, 

ii trying to “jam” in as near the right 

i/ shore as possible. But the current was 
so strong that before we could leap 
down on the logs, they would separate, 
and the raft would swing clear. 

Twice we had to jump back to the 

raft for our lives, and came very near 

going under. To have fallen into that current, 

full of rolling lumber, would have been certain 
death. 

It seemed as if every chance of escape was sud- 
denly snatched from us. We stood bewildered 
and looked at each other. 

A squad of drivers had been stationed at the 
falls, to keep the logs from “‘glutting’’ as they 
went over. These men now saw us, and came 
running up the bank, shouting and swinging their 
hats. But their shouting could do us no good; 
we were already in the rapids, and the mighty 
rhythmic or “churning”? motion of the water had 
begun. 

The raft danced up and down, and was swept 
on past the men on shore, some of whom stood 
like posts, and seemed horror-struck. Others 
gesticulated and seemed to be shouting. What 
they said was drowned by the thunder of the falls, 
and the dull ‘“‘booming’’ of the lumber as it went 
over them. 

In the channel, just above the precipice, area 
number of ledges and great slate bowlders, which 
at low water stand out high above the stream. 
Now all but one of these were under water. This 
one was a huge triangular rock, which lay about 
a hundred and fifty feet off from the right bank. 
We saw the water flying up round it, and the logs 


glancing from it. 


The raft was surging down toward this rock, 
as fast as a man could run, aad would probably 
have struck it in spite of us, even had we tried to 
avoid it. But the instant Johnny caught sight of 


to jump from the raft and run to the shore on the | “the cld flatiron,’’ as the drivers called it, he 
“jams” we made; but we had as yet no thought | jumped to the sweep. 





“Steer for it!’’ he shouted; and we both used 
all our strength to bring the head of the raft 
squarely upon it, 

A moment more and we struck the rock. It 
was a terrible shock. We were both thrown head- 
long. 

All the forward bunches of shingles went tumb- 
ling into the stream. The raft seemed lifted by 
the surge, then settled with a dull crunching noise 
upon the rock. 

Creak—crack—snap went the cross-poles and 
pins. Butthe flimsy structure hung there, though 
bunches of shingles were washed off, as the great 
surges broke against us. We expected every mo- 
ment to feel the logs give way, and to godown to- 
gether! 

The raft couldn’t hold long; and the logs from 
above, as they came shooting down the rapid, 
struck it like sledge-hammers; hard enough it 
seemed to batter it in pieces. 

Clinging to whatever appeared firmest, we 
turned our eyes anxiously to the shore. The driv- 
ers were bringing to the river a dog-warp. 

One of them hastily coiled and threw it, but it 
fell short. It did not come half-way to us. They 
hauled it in. Then another threw it, and an- 
other. All fell short. 

Each failure made us more desponding. We 
could feel the raft giving way. The descending 
logs kept knocking off logs and bunches of 
shingles. Moments seemed hours. It looked as 
if they might do better. 

“Oh, why can’t they throw it out to us!’’ cried 
Johnny. 

The men now went higher up the river and 
threw the rope, hoping that it might be borne out 
to us; but the furious current swept it in shore 
again, It seemed as if we were doomed. 

But there was a young fellow in the gang 
named Defosse, who at last thought of a way to 
throw us a line. 

We saw him catch an axe and run into the 
woods. Ina moment he came back with a long 
pole. Next they cut off a small billet of green 
wood, and tied the line to it. Defosse then split 
the top end of the pole, and wedged the billet into 
the cleft. 

Raising the pole, they planted the other end in 
a crevice between two rocks; then four or five 
of them bent it over by main strength. 

We saw now what the plan was; for on letting 
it fly up, billet And line were thrown high in the 
air, and fell as far out as we lay, though below us, 

Hauling it in, they again launched it into the 
air, 

It still fell below; but the next throw saved us. 
The billet fell above the raft, and was instantly 
washed down to us. Johnny caught it. 

With this small line we hauled out a two-inch 
cable, such as is used for ‘‘warping’’ logs across 
dead water. To knot this rope round our big 
sweep and knock it loose was but the work of a 
moment, 

Locking our arms about the sweep, we then 
lowered ourselves into the water. The men be- 
gan to haul in, but the instant we were out clear 
of the raft the current swept us down, 

I thought the line had broken; but it held, and 
they hauled us, buffeted and half-strangled, to 
the bank. Never before did the firm land feel so 
good to my feet. We were both nearly ex- 
hausted. 

The drivers hurrahed, and leaped, and flung up 
their hats. They shook hands with us, and 
poked and hustled us about. 

“Ah, but you had a narrer squeak!’ cried one 
grizzled old driver, who had been on the river 
thirty years. 

It was Lotte Defosse’s ‘‘spring pole’ that 
saved us. 

Our raft held together on the rock for ten or 
fifteen minutes more, then broke up and went 
over the falls. 

We supposed that was the last of our shingles; 
but luckily for us, these men had stretched a 
boom across the river half a mile below, to re- 
collect the logs after they had passed the falls. 

The next morning we went down to the boom, 
and with the kindly assistance of the drivers, got 
out nearly two hundred bunches of our shingles, 
which, strange to say, had not been broken open. 
We had bunched them strongly, and the water 
had swollen the shingles, making them tight in 
the binders. 

We lost rather over a hundred bunches, which 
were broken up and floated away beyond recoy- 
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ery. We were very thankful to have escaped | 
with our lives. And yet, as we were but boys, 
could it be otherwise that we should feel disap- | 
pointment that the money we had sought to earn 
for schooling, by working steadily all winter, 
should thus in an hour or two be lost? 
+o — 

AUTUMN DAYS. 
Brief grow the waning days; the poplars shed 
Their serried showers of crimson o’er the path, 
Aud gathering swallows, on the river-brink, 
‘Twit their departing notes, The dusky bats 
Beyin to congregate beneath the eaves, 
Dreaming of Winter-sleep; the lazy pike 
Bask on the river surface, revelling 
In the last warmth of summer. 








On the elms, 
The speckled starlings gathering, loud hold 
A noisy council; and the blue-barred jays 
White-banded magpies and spruce jackdaws join 
To swell the clamorous chorus, 


On the bank, 

The warm south bank, purple shine forth the bells 
Of autumn violets, last lingerers, 

When gone, the flowers of summer! So oft shines 
A virtnous life, unrecognized, unknown, 

Ly a censorious world! 





Close in, the days, 
With gray, vet golden, twilight; Winter comes, 
Comes on apace, and his white-shrouding snows 
Again shall shortly veil the slumbering earth, 
Crambers’s Journal. 


+o —— 
’ For the Companion, 
THE FLOWER OF AN HOUR. 

“Can't you choose, Floy?”’ said Mrs. Temple. 
“Tm sure [ never saw « more beautiful collection 
of plants. I can hardly blame you for hesitating, 
with such roses, fuchsias and geraniums to tempt 
you; but as you can buy only one, you should 
make a judicious choice.”’ 

Floy moved slowly down the long ranks of 
potted plants, pausing first at one, and then an- 
other, with such a doleful look of indecision in 
her face that her mother laughed outright. 


“Don’t be wretched because you can’t take all 
of them, Floy. Fix your mind upon the fact that 
you can have but one."’ 

“Yes, [ know, mamma, Isn’t this the loveliest 
earnation?—but then it’s such a tiny plant.” 

“Tiny plants have a habit of growing,’ her 
mother answered. “Come now, make haste, for 
I've been here a whole hour waiting for you. A 
little girl twelve years old ought to know what 
she wants without taking so long time to decide,” 
“T’ve 
most 


Floy uttered an exclamation of delight. 
made’ my mamma, Isn't it the 
splendid plant you ever saw in your life?” 

It was a hibiscus, covered with double blooms 
of a rich dark crimson. Mrs. Temple did not 
look charmed, 

“It's a hibiscus, Floy,”’ she said; “‘the ‘flower 
of an hour.’ It has no odor, and the flowers will 
wither and fade before night 
coarse flower, and not satisfactory to any sense, 
unless it may be that of sight, for those who like 
glaring colors.” 


choice, 


Besides, it is a 


But it’s so beautiful!’ Floy cried enthusiasti- 
eally. ‘‘Mamma, I'd rather look at it for one 
hour, if it lasts that long, than any other flower 
fora week. Itdoesn’t need perfume, it’s so en- 
chantingly lovely!” 

Of course there was nothing more to do but to 
pay for the tlower and have it sent home. It was 
intended as a reward to Floy for the good lessons 
of a schoo! term, and if she had taken a fancy to 
a weed, no one had the right to object. 

Mr. and Mrs. Temple were not wealthy people, 
and their little presents to their children were 
simple; but they understood one thing that richer 
parents would do well to learn, A gift, to please 
children or to profit them, should not be ham- 
pered by restrictions, and if they are to choose 
for themselves, they should, beyond necessary 
limitations, have full liberty of choice. 

The hibiscus came home, and was promoted to 
the place of honor in what Floy 
window,’’—a kind of recess or 
tended beyond the window-sill. 

She spent the day admiring her flowers, and 
when they dropped off their stalks that evening, 
she was comforted by the number of buds which 
would bloom the next day. 

But somehow the second crop of flowers, though 
as brilliant as the first, did not give her the same 
pleasure. She could not help thinking how soon 
they would fade, and she wished they had _per- 
fume; and that she had time to examine 
them, she saw the tlower was far from perfect in 
its form; that it had, in fact, nothing but bright 
coloring ; 


called her ‘*bow- 
shelf which ex- 


now 


friends, but of whiat 


purpose? 


In two weeks the poor hibiscus was neglected 


and forgotten. 


“So your hibiscus is dead, Floy?”’ Mrs, Temple 


said one day. 
“Oh yes! 
poor useless flower. I 


see you smile, mamma. 


Yes, I remember how crazy I was about it, but 


I've learned a lesson since then, 
attracted by mere looks again.” 


“A very good lesson, my dear. But see here, 


Other girls gave bouquets to their 
use was a hibiscus for that 


I didn’t like it a bit, it was such a 


I'll never be so 





ing on the ground. But then Uncle James’ books | 
and pictures, that ’'ve been longing to see ever | 
since he came home! Why can’t I go to the 
picnic, and to Uncle James’s the day after? One 
day will not make any difference.” 

“It certainly will,’’ her mother answered drily. 
“If you prefer going to the picnic, Helen can go 
in your place to your uncle’s. She will like it 
better, Iam sure.” 

“Of course she will,’’ Floy answered quickly; 
“aud if she is younger than I am, you say your- 
self she is more active and useful. She doesn’t 
care a straw for amusements of any kind. Be- 
sides, Uncle James isn’t going to run away with 
his collection, I can see it at any time; but the 
picnic is to-morrow or never for me.” 

Left to herself, Floy began to think that per- 
haps she had not made the wisest choice. Uncle 
James was a bachelor, and something of an artist, 
with means enough to travel, and taste enough to 
pick up hundreds of pretty and artistic things. 
What a dear, helter-skelter house his was! 
where his nieces could roam unchecked, and listen 
to the stories attached to his curiosities, and hear 
of the foreign lands whereso much of his life was 
3ut then that pleasure would not be lost 
entirely by going to the picnic,—only postponed. 
Besides, the superb Montclair fruit! 

Floy went to the picnic. 

Nothing was quite as charming as she had an- 
ticipated, though everything went off very well. 
The fruit was certainly fine, but she ate too much 
of it, and after dinner felt uncomfortable, and 
very impatient for the time to come when she 
could return home. It was dark when she reached 
the house, and she was more than half sick, vexed 
and cross. Helen was talking to her mother in 
an excited manner. 

“Oh, such a charming time as I’ve had, Floy! 
I've been telling mamma all about it, And look 
at this book of drawing-lessons Uncle James has 
given me. He's going to have me taught by Prof. 
Knox, and I'm to begin my drawing-lessons to- 
morrow. Uncle James says I have quite a talent 
for drawing, and I told him you had more than 
I; but he said he guessed not. If you had really 
eared for works of art, he said, you would have 
preferred helping him to-day to going to a 
picnic.” 

Floy sank into a seat feeling her heart very 
She had a decided talent for drawing, 
and it had been a cherished hope for the last year 
that Uncle James would give her the advantages 
that had now fallen to the lot of her fortunate 
She knew that he would not do it for | 
both, and she had twice the taste and capacity of 
Helen. 

It was very hard, and the thought of the picnic | 
which had caused this disappointment became 
disgusting to her. 

“Did you have a pleasant day, dear?’ her 
mother asked, with pity in her kind eyes. She 
had known her daughter’s hopes, and she’sym- 
pathized in her disappointment. 

“I suppose so; I don’t know. Oh, I’m so 
awfully tired, so worn out, that I believe I'll go 
to bed.” 

Six years rolled over Floy’s head, bringing 
with them no pleasant changes. 


passed. 


heavy. 





sister. 


Her father and 
uncle were dead, and Mrs. Temple’s means were 
so straitened that it was only with the most 
rigid economy that she could provide for the daily 
wants of her family. 

Helen, slow and plodding as she was, had at- 
tained some reputation as an artist, and the sale 
of her best sketches eked out their scanty living. 
Floy, brilliant and accomplished, seemed unable 
to turn her abilities into any profitable channel. 
In fact, she frittered them away on a thousand 
useless tritles. 

She attempted to give music-lessons; but the 
stupidity of her scholars disgusted her. She 
wasted her time at the houses of wealthy people, 
who invited her to make use of her talents, and 
thought themselves really charitable for inviting 
“poor Temple’s daughter’ to their homes or 
social gatherings. 

“Shockingly reduced,” they would whisper 
amongst themselves. ‘But poor Temple was of 
a good family, and she sings and plays remark- 
ably well, too. Useful to have some one to play 
dance-music of an evening; and then you can put 
her anywhere, you know.” 

One morning Floy entered her mother’s room 
tlushed and excited. 

“O mamma, Mrs. Grey wishes me to go with 
her to-morrow to Sedgebrook Hall! The Sedge- 
brooks are going to have a concert, and tableaux. 
and a play, and other nice amusements. They 
have some relatives staying with them, and they 
wish to give them a good time. Mrs, Grey says 
we will be there at least a week, if not longer. 
Now, mamma, pull out your old finery, and let us 
see what we can find presentable in the wreck.” 


Mrs. Temple turned a troubled face to her 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ment warped by any personal consideration. 
is a severe critic, I am told, and a fanatic about | a low voice to Mr. Helmley as they crossed the 
church music, He saysthe worship of God should | threshold. The good rector ran back with a 
have the highest talent employed in its service.’ | beaming face and caught Floy’s hand. 


“I believe I represent the best musical talent in 
this place, at least. 
to take me, whether I please him or not.” 


“The Ellis girls and Mary Beale are practising 
their parts all the time. 
for a week, you will only get here a day or two 
before the concert.” 


over my part once or twice. 
fingers and their eyes out, I will stil] triumph. I 
declare, mamma, I'm surprised that you feel 
afraid of girls with such moderate musical 
capacity.” 


at home, so very much depends upon your 


| She was prepared for frequent mistakes, but Floy 





daughter. “Have you forgotten, Floy, that to- 
day is the 10th, and that on the 20th the concert 
comes off?” 

And here’s a note from your Uncle ‘Forgotten nothing. 
James, asking you to come the same day and ; 
help him unpack and arrange his books and pict- 
ures, which have just arrived from Europe.” 
“Oh, what shall I do?’ she cried. ‘A pieniec 
Montelair is the most delightful thing in the 
world, All the girls will there, and O 
mamma! the Montelair gardener lets anybody 


T have a surprise for you; an invitation from the 
Wilson girls to join them in a picnic to Montelair 


to-morrow. Of course I remember, 


when the nice little sum of six hundred a year 
depends upon my playing to please the fastidious 
ears of Signor Stefani. Why on earth couldn’t 
the rector have chosen an organist for his own 


et 





be | choose for him? A perfect stranger, too.’’ 


“For that very reason, Mr. Helmley told me, 


church without calling upon the great man to 


have fruit out of the orchard, for it’s just decay- | so that he would not be likely to have his judg- 





He 


‘That’s allright,’ remarked Floy complacently. 
This city professor will have 


“TI don’t know,” said Mrs. Temple dubiously. 


I only need to run 
Let them wear their 


“Plenty of time for me. 


“And such strength of will, and such deter- 
mined application, Floy! I entreat you to stay 


success. I cannot have you risk a chance.” 

“I won’t,”” Floy answered, laughing. ‘I prom- 
ise you, mamma, I'l] not risk the chance in the 
slightest degree. Ill take my music to Sedge- 
brook, and practise it there, though there’s not 
the least use in it. I never fail in music, do I?” 

With that promise Mrs. Temple tried to content 
herself, and Floy set off in the highest spirits. 

There was much to be done when she reached 
Sedgebrook, and she threw herself with such en- 
thusiasm into the enjoyments of each day that 
the concert almost passed from her mind. Her 
acting and her singing and playing gained her a 
great deal of attention and flattery. Iam afraid 
that I must say her foolish little head was quite 
turned, 

She remembered her promise to her mother 
once, and took out the music she had brought; 
but the solemn fugue somehow jarred upon her 
light mood, and she threw it aside. 

‘‘T have to be in the humor for these slow old 
things,”’ she said to herself. *‘It is more difficult 
than I thought, but I'll master it as soon as I get 
home.”’ 

But she got home so weary from the dissipation 
of the week, so fretful and discontented at the 
contrast of her humble home with the luxurious, 

saseful life she had left behind her, that she could 
not settle herself to uncongenial work, 

“T don’t play it well, mamma,” she said the 
evening before the concert; “but I think I know 
it, and the good playing will come as soon as 
am inspired by the crowd. I always am at my 
best then, you know.”’ 

Poor Mrs. Temple shook her head sorrowfully. 


a 


had a way of covering these mistakes by some 
brilliant musical interpolation of her own which 
drew attention from them. 
But she was not prepared for a total and igno- 
minious failure at the concert, which nevertheless 
took place. 
Floy’s first mistake so bewildered her that to 
retrieve it she made a greater one. Conscious of 
her ignorance of the music, with burning cheeks, 
unseeing eyes, and hands trembling so much that 
she could hardly strike a note, she rose precipi- 
tately and left the room. 
Mrs. Temple hurried home to find her in the 
depths of despair and humiliation. 
‘“My poor child!’ she said tenderly. 
‘Don’t say a kind word to me, mamma!” she 
cried, with tears streaming down her pale face. 
“I deserve it all, all and worse, only you have to 
suffer. I’ve always been just what Lam from a 
child. I chose the ‘flower of an hour’ then against 
your advice; I've been doing it ever since. O 
mamma, mamma, it would be better for me to 
die at once, and get out of all my weakness and 
humiliation! I can’t resist temptation when it 
comes.” 
A good woman and a loving mother can bring 
comfort to the most erring child. Mrs. Temple 


way to remedy it. 


been impressed by good advice. 
to burn into her soul. 
put on her bonnet, saying, with a faint smile,— 


pupils, mamma. 


clination to teach them made them appear. 

going toforce myself to like what I ought to do. 

But there’s some one at the door. 
pa 


at this hour? 
It was Mr. Helmley and Signor Stefani. 


morning, Floy,’’ he said kindly. ‘I suppose you 
were sick or nervous last night, and you surprised 
me terribly by breaking down. 
him to leave here after all I’ve said of you fancy- 
ing you can’t play at all. Give us something of 
Chopin’s.”’ 

Was Floy inspired that morning? I think so, 
for she forgot herself, her fears and anxieties, 
and played as she had never done before in her 
whole life. 

“Mademoiselle was not herself last night,” 
said Signor Stefani, smiling as she finished. ‘She 


be the organist of St. Luke, my dear! 
you were the best musician here, and now he 
knows it.” 


themselves into each other’s arms. 
If you go to Sedgebrook | want by this providential succor, what words 
could they find to express their gratitude? 


and laughing. 
teaching the Beckfords when this lucky windfal! 


was both, and she only dwelt upon the great fault 
of her character that she might point out the best 


Under no other circumstances would Floy have 
Now it seemed 
The next morning she 
“I’m going to try to get back the Beckfords as 
Iremember what you told me 
last night about taking up each duty earnestly. I 
dare say they’re not half as stupid as my disin- 
I'm 


Who can it be 


“T’'ve brought the signor to hear you play this 


I do not wish 


He bowed himself out, but said a few words in 


You are tc 
I told him 


“TI congratulate you!”’ he cried. 


The mother and daughter, left alone, threw 
Lifted from 


“I’m very weak,”’ Floy said between sobbing 
“I was half-disposed to give up 


“ame, And I'm going to begin doing things that 


are not pleasant to me from this happy day, just 


because they are things that ought to be done. 


Then, mamma, I’!] be able to resist the ‘flower of 


yo 


an hour. 





———— 
BEAUTIFUL FEET. 
Not the feet that in crowded halls 
Glide the waltz where the music calls; 
Not the feet that in haughty pride 
‘Turn from the poor of earth aside, 
Small and supple may be these feet, 
Closely fitted, and trim and neat, 
Something lack they of beauty still, 
Something that this alone can fill; 
Beautiful feet are those which go 
On deeds of charity to and flo, 
eo. 2 ee —_—_—_———_ 


For the Companion. 

SURPRISED BY THE ARARAS. 

The dangers of a syringeiro or India-rubber mak- 
er’s life on the Upper Madeira and Beni Rivers are 
well portrayed in the narrative of Mr. Cassius C, 
Maginnis, lately returned to the United States from 
Brazil, where, in company with his father, brothers, 
and a Mr. Brady,of Mobile, he has been employed in 
the manufacture of rubber since 1872. 

“We sought to avoid as much as possible the mis_ 
takes of the transient rubber-makers of the Madei- 
ra,” says Mr. Maginnis, ‘and located our sitio (ranch) 
on high ground, some four or five miles back from the 
densely wooded river bottom. By so doing we es- 
caped, in great measure, the malarial fevers, as also 
the trouble caused by the annual inundations. 
“Twenty acres of fine upland soil were cleared off 
and got into garden vegetables, bananas and mandi- 
ote, for the support of our Moxos (Indian) workmen, 
In this clearing were erected the sheds for smoking 
the syringa juice, and afterwards storing the rubber, 
with cabins for the Indian laborers. 

“Our own dwelling was scarcely more pretentious. 
The most that one needs in this climate by way of 
shelter is a roof, a hammock, and a mosquito-bar. 
“About a quarter of a mile to the south of our 
clearing, the ground fell off suddenly, forming a well- 
defined bluif, at the foot of which there was a broad, 
sluggish parana, or creek, which connected with the 
Madeira, seven or eight miles to the south-westward, 
“Later that year, our clearing was extended down 
to this creek; and the following spring a little steam- 
er was built (the engine for which had to be ordered 
from Para), to ply out into the Madeira for turtles, 
which here take the place of both beef and pork. 
“On all sides of our fazenda, or plantation, the sy- 
ringa tree grew plentifully. Each Indian syringeiro 
had his syringal, or ‘beat,’ for tapping. 

“Of the various modes for tapping and catching the 
wilky juice, we preferred that of first giving the tree 
a gash with a machadinho, or little hatchet, then tack- 
ing a short tin spile into the tree, just below the low- 
er end of the gash, to conduct the juice into a little 
bucket set beneath it. 

“A pint per day of the juice is a large yield froma 
single tree; and the trees have to be re-tapped every 
morning. 

“Later in the day, the juice is gathered in a eala- 
bash and taken to the smoke-shed. Here are set large 
troughs, these being no more nor less than the shells 
of the huge Madeira turtle. 

“A tire is then kindled, and fed with palm-nuts, the 
smoke of which is best for coagulating the juice. The 
workman then takes a wooden spade, or ‘form,’ dips 
it in the juice and passes it quickly through the smoke. 

“As soon as the smoke has ‘set’ it, the spade is again 
dipped in the trough, and a second skin laid on the 
first; and so on, until the plancha, or cake, has 
reached the thickness of an inch or more, when it is 
slit open on one side, peeled off and hung up under 
the shed to cure. We required each syringeiro to 
manufacture on an average four pounds of rubber 
per day. 

“But the great dread and bane of our life here was 
the implacable hostility of the Araras. This canni- 
bal tribe had its haunts somewhere in the great ‘back 
country.’ 

“We never felt quite safe. Not that we much feared 
any direct attack on the fazenda; that was not their 
mode of warfare. Indeed, they had no mode. Their 
movements were never to be calculated, or even 
guessed, but resembled in their fitful, stealthy feroc- 
ity those of the jaguar and the ocelot. 


Human Tigers. 

“At the very outset they had given us fearful evi- 
dence of these qualities in the murder of Carvery 
whose body was roasted and eaten under circumstan- 
ces so revolting that from that moment we ceased to 
regard them as human, but rather as blood-thirsty 
beasts, to exterminate whom would be a blessing t0 
mankind. From that day none of us would have felt 
more compunction in shooting an Arara than one 
would a man-eating tiger. 

“Our Moxos workmen were in even more deadly 
fear of the Araras than we were ourselves; and after 
each fresh foray of the cannibals, it would be many 
days before they could be induced to resume W ork in 
the woods. 

“Only the patrolling of the syringals by an armed 
party each morning would suffice to allay their fears; 
and at times we had no small difficulty to prevent them 
from leaving us en masse. Twice during the first sea 
son we lost a tapayo—disappearing while out in his 
syringal, 





is a musician, and her genius should not be so 
capricious as to desert her entirely, She must 
study and master it,’’ 








“After building the steamer, we supposed there 
would be danger of the savages destroying it at its 
wharf. Not liking to keep an armed party constant 
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sentry-box on the bluff, above the wharf. 

“Three very strong posts, thirty feet in height, were 
set in the ground, eight feet apart, forming a triangle. 
On the top of these a platform was laid, with a rail- 
ing about it. A rope ladder, which could be drawn 
up after the sentinel, gave access tothe box. Thence- 
forward one of the Moxos kept watch here every 
night. 

“One morning, the third week after the sentry-box 
was raised, our sentinel failed to respond to the 
morning bell. On climbing up to him, he was found 
dead, stark and stiff, with a long arrow through his 
throat. 

“Beside him lay his pipe and a half-burned splint. 
While lighting his pipe, holding the match up to his 
face, some prowling Arara had shot an arrow at him, 
with but too true aim. 

“The Moxos were often shot at after this, while 
watching here. But though frequently lurking around, 
the Araras made no attempt to disturb or destroy the 
steamer. 

“We surmised, at length, that having seen it mov- 
ing, with smoke, steam, and the glare of the fire, and 
hearing its sharp whistle, they thought it a living crea- 
ture. And this conjecture was rather confirmed from 
splintered arrows being found on deck, which had 
been shot at the funnel. 

“Our sitio became a resort for parties of the civil- 
ized Moxos, passing up and down the river, in the 
employ of Bolivian merchants. Joining with our syr- 
ingeiros,& merry evening would be passed, singing, 
dancing and feasting till late at night, 

“On one of these festive occasions, while a party of 








there lie to till dark. Three or four of the party 
would then be landed, to lie in wait in the shrubbery 
back of the sand. 

“There is little doubt that our trips here were ob- 
served by the Araras. 

“One night in November,—which here corresponds 
to May in the Northern Hemisphere,—as Mr. Brady, 
myself, and three of the Moxos were in the very act 
of turtle-turning, on the rear of a large drove, we 
were saluted by a murderous volley of arrows and 
spears from the leafy bank behind us. 

“One of the Moxos fell, and both Brady and myself 
were struck in the back with spears. Our thick shoot- 
ing jackets, which we had purposely had quilted very 
heavy to serve as cassocks, probably saved our lives. 
We received severe pricks only; though the force 
with which the spear struck, threw me forward on | 
my hands in the sand. 

“At the same instant, I heard the peculiar blood- 
curdling cry of the miscreants, as they rushed down 
from the bank, seven or eight of them, to seize one of 
the Moxos, who was shot through the back by an ar- 
row, his bark shirt offering little resistance to the 
hard-driven shaft. 

The Savages Outwitted. 

“Mr. Brady had a seven-shot Winchester carbine 
slung across his shoulders. Bringing his piece into 
use with great coolness and nerve at so confusing a 
juncture, he shot down the foremost of the savages, 
who had just raised his spear to dart it, and repeated 
his shots with such dexterity that the Araras scattered 
and ran back to cover of the bushes. 

“The other two Moxos bore off their wounded com- 
rade, and we beat a hasty retreat to our montaria, or 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“While making their trip, an empty canoe, made , for I never before had seen so odd an object. He 
of a single huge sheet of the bark of the mulatto | was bare-legged and dirty, with what looked like a 
tree, was found a short distance up the creek. It was | thick plank door on his shoulders, having a hole in 
bound with thongs at the ends, and had two narrow | the middle of it for his neck; and his right hand, too, 
thwarts.”’ was sticking up through another smaller hole. 

“He was a criminal, and this great plank cangue, 
or collar, was put on him for a punishment. Tsay 
said that he had stolen something, and would have to 
wear that cangue round his neck for a month, night 
and day, and that he would have to sleep sitting up, 
for he could not lie down. 

“Each morning he was turned out of the yamun to 
beg his food from door to door; and if he did not 
come back of his own accord by noon, a spearman 
would be sent to look him up, and give him a bam- 
| booing for being tardy. 

“The street boys ran after the wretched creature, 
pelting him and beating on his cangue with sticks. 
The poor man could only turn his head this way and 
that, making horrible grimaces. 

“True, he was a villainous-looking fellow, but I 
thought it was too bad to strike on his cangue, for 
his neck was already very red and sore. So going 
back to our house, I got from the cook what was left 
of a dish of lamb and gave it to him. 

“Bad as he may have been, it was quite pitiable to 
see him eating it awkwardly with his left hand and 
never once taking his eyes off me. They were like 
the eyes of some poor grateful dog. 

“Tsay said that he would show me more cangue 
men, if I would go to the yamun. It was only a little 
way off. 


4@> 
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For the Companion. 


AN AMERICAN BOY IN CHINA. 

A young man named Robert W——, who went to 
China with his father when a boy, and passed some 
years at Yen-Chau, relates some curious and amusing 
stories of that country. 

“I was but eight years old,” he says, “when we ar- 
rived at Shanghai, and the first and about the only 
thing I remember was a strange, unearthly odor 
which seemed to come from everybody and every- 
thing. Ihad been very ill at sea, and my sense of 
smell had become so acute that this strange odor 
fairly made me sick, 

“Not a mouthful of the food could I swallow; or 
if I did, I could not retain it, and the bare sight of 
one of the Chinese servants coming toward me 
would cause me to shudder. Pale, bluish-green 
blotches came out on my skin, making me look, they 
said, as if Thad been ‘beaten black-and-blue.’ The 
English doctor whom we had, said that he doubted if 
my nose would ever take to Chinese scents. 

“This Chinese sickness, as they called it, lasted five 
or six weeks, by which time I had grown so emaciated 
that I weighed but forty-one pounds. My father 
then took my mother and me from Shanghai to Yen- 
Chau, an inland town on higher ground, where there 
is purer air. There I grew stronger, and in a little 
time did not notice the odor at all. 

“Up to that time all my recollections of China 
seem blurred. Now I began to look about me—and 
what a droll country it seemed! with all these odd- 
faced people in blue and yellow tunics making such 
strange, jerky sounds for talk. 

“My father engaged a boy to come in and play with 
me, three or four hours each day, that I might learn 
the language from him. This boy’s name was Tsay 
Achue. His father was the local judge, or ruler, 
over the city yamun (prison). 

“Tsay used to sometimes wear a gilt button on his 
straw cap. His futher, whose name was Achue Wong 
Tai, was a mandarin of the gold button in rank. 
That is, I believe, the lowest, or one of the lowest 
orders of mandarins. The next higher wears a white 
button on his hat, the next a crystal button; and 
there are six or seven higher classes. 

“The first time Tsay came, he wore a red and blue 
silk robe, with tigers wrought on it, and this gold 
button on his cap; but afterwards he came in his 
blue cotton tunic and loose yellow trowsers; and his 
little stubby pig-tail stuck up straight from the top of 


A Chinese Prison. 
“There was a yard round the prison, with a brown 
brick wall about it ten feet in height. Outside this 
wall, near the gate, was another man exposed in a 
tub-cangue. This was a great close box, or tub, with 
the man’s head and two hands sticking out through 
holes in the top of it. 

“Tsay said that he had been in this tub-cangue five 
weeks, and had another week to stay. He had been 
put in cangue for refusing to pay his tax. 

“The unfortunate man was bare-headed, and his 
snarly pig-tail blew about in the wind. The dust 
flew there fearfully, too. While we were looking at 
him, a woman with a baby in a wicker sack at her 
back came and fed the man with rice and cold pork 
fat. 

“A little farther on a spearman was driving two 
criminals in a double cangue, up and down the road, 
before the jail, as a warning to other offenders, 
Both their heads and hands were locked into the 
same great cangue, which was at least eight feet 
square and looked a3 heavy as a ship's hatch. 

“The holes for their necks were about four feet 
apart. As one was ashort man and the other quite 

: . ie. : ; tall, they did not match very well, the tall fellow, 
his crown. Some of his tinger-nails were an inch 4 z, 


having the most of the load to carry. They had been 
and a half long, but the most of them were broken Si : iS i diver as : fis te 
off put in cangue together for fighting each other, and 


had a fortnight in which to repent of their folly. 
“They were still very sulky; for they had only been 
put in that morning. Their hands were fast in the 
holes; but every few moments they would turn and 
spit at each other across the space between their 


“Tsay told me the Chinese names of things; and he 
wanted me to gamble for cash, a Chinese coin worth 
a little less than two mills. The Chinese boys all 
gambled when they had cash, 

The 





KILLING THE DANCERS. 


twenty-five or thirty were gathered under one of the 
long sheds near the north end of the clearing, and 
while my brother Gordon and Mr. Brady stood wit- 
nessing the dancing, a flight of arrows came sudden- 
ly into the shed, fatally piercing two of the dancers, 
and wounding several others. 

“Mr. Brady himself was within a hand’s-breadth 
of being struck. Of the Moxos, one was a very hand- 
some girl of seventeen or eighteen, the belle of the 
evening. Both she and the young tapayo dancing 


with her were shot, each with three or four arrows, 


and died in great agony before morning. 
“Tt seemed as if the wretches had aimed their cruel 
shafts particularly at these two. 


behind which the Araras had crept up. 


come, 


A plat of bananas, 
twenty or thirty yards away, had afforded the cover 
With this 
single discharge, they fled as stealthily as they had 


skiff, the savages showering us with arrows even af- 
ter we had reached the steamer, a hundred yards out 
in the river. And we were glad to get off even thus. 
For they had us at a complete disadvantage. 

“The syringeiro whom they had hit eventually got 
well; though it was at first believed to bea mortal 
wound. 


ploit. Arrows were several times shot into the box. 
black shadows of the dense tropical forest made 
them bold to approach by night. 
Gordon Maginnis, laid a plan for reprisal. 





“For a few moments there was great confusion and | green lianas and creepers. 
' 


terror. 
up for two or three miles. 
caped us in the dark forest. 


Chase was then made, and the pursuit kept 
But the savages easily es- 


self in this palm-top, and lay in wait. 
vorable spot for an ambuscade. 


“As remarked above, we were largely dependent | repeated night after night. 


for the subsistence of ourselves and our workmen on | 


turtle beef. Every second or third night, it was nee 
essary to make a trip out into the Madeira fora fresl 


supply. : 
Turtle-Hunting. 


“The sandy banks of the great river are the home 
of thousands—yes, millions—of turtles, which here at- 


tain an enormous growth, being occasionally founc 
four feet across the back. 


“They are best taken by night—ten or eleven o’clock 


-| in getting a shot at some of the Araras. 
1} the ambuscading party; but ata little after three ir 


the morning, we were all suddenly roused by a sharp 


volley, followed by three or four straggling shots. 


caped into the forest. 


“For a month after their feat of shooting our sen- 
tinel in his box, the Araras were often about the bluff 
by night, in the hope, no doubt, of repeating the ex- 


“The ease with which they could escape into the 
My brother, Capt. 


“On the edge of the cleared space, and some seven- 
ty yards from the foot of the sentry-box, lay the top 
of a fallen mirifi palm, its huge fronds overrun with 


“Gordon, with three or four others, secreted him- 
It was a fa- 
The stratagem was | 


“T think it was the sixth night, that they succeeded 
I was not of 


“Running down to the sentry-stand, we found Gor- 
don and the others examining the bodies of two of 
1 | the savages who had been shot in the very act of stalk- 
| ing the sentinel. There were two others who had es- 


“One boy takes several cash in his hand. 
| other guesses how many there are. If he guesses 
| right, he wins the handful. If he misses by one, or 
two, or more, he loses so many cash. But my father 
had told me never to bet in that way. He gave Tsay 
twenty cash a day to come in and play with me. 


faces. 

“When they did that, the spearman would shout 
‘Have done, you beasts!’ and give them each a blow 
on the calves of their legs with the flat of his spear, 
which would set them hopping up and down and 
stamping their feet. On each of the cangues were 
tags with the name and offence of the prisoner. 

“At the gate leading into the prison-yard, there 
was a huge tiger carved out of wood, and several 
empty cangues set against the wall. Three spear- 
men were standing on guard here, They let Tsay go 
in; and he went and obtained permission from his 
father for me to enter also. 

“Inside the yard were fifteen or twenty prisoners 


A Mandarin’s House. 

“The mandarin’s house had a broad court-yard laid 
in colored tiles, and there were tigers painted on the 
folding-doors. It had a bright, tiled roof and carved 
fringe-work round the eaves. All the windows and 
trimmings were painted in yellow, red and blue. 
But the most of the other houses thereabouts were 
small, dirtr hovels, with mud walls, and roofs of : 
blackened rice, straw and hemp stalks. ying about. 

“In every little yard, and nll about, there were | necks, and at the other end of the chain a stone, or a 
beds of rank tobacco growing. Even the small boys | log of wood, with a staple in it, 
smoke in China as well as the women; and they all | Some of these stones were as large as a half- 
smoke pipes. When the boys stop playing, they ee a leith ty iis: Siti ia ei 
smoke, and run into any of the poorer houses for ¢ len the mé she yale about, ne was 
Graatiok to light their » el org waite — to take hold of his chain with both hands 

“As soon as many of them get older, they com- | and drag the stone. Tsay said that they would have 
mence to smoke opium. I have seen boys not ten | to wear these chains for a month, and so up to three 
years old smoking opium in Yen-Chau; but generally months; and for no very grave offence, but chiefly 
the little fellows cannot get it. for getting into rows, or for failing to pay taxes. 

“The first morning I went out with Tsay, we had 
not gone fifty yards before a lot of Chinese boys 
came tous. When they saw me, they each set upa 
whoop, though I was dressed like Tsay and had on 

| a straw cap, with a tassel of silk threads. 

“They at once shouted, ‘Ho! see the little foreign 
devil!’ and commenced capering round me, with 
their hands held up before their faces, screaming,— 

**Look at his devil eyes and dog's hair!’ 

“They would have pelted me home, but for Tsay, | some of the cells. 
who knocked and hustled them about, saying that I “In one of these was a prisoner who was wasted to 

was his little brother. | skin and bone, with bloodshot eyes, fastened into a 
“At that they cried, ‘Devil's little brother!’ (ko-ko), The cage was not more than 

and screamed with laughter. three feet and a half square, and the wretched man 
“Near by there was a low, gaily-painted temple of | could not straighten out nor stand up. 

Ma-tsoo-po, a Chinese goddess somewhat like the | “Tsay said that he had been in that cage a weck, 

Roman Catholic Virgin. Tsay drew me in here and | with never a mouthful of food, and that never a 

bent my head down three times on a greasy stone, | mouthful more would he get in this world. 

before an idol of the goddess. | “He had been guilty of striking his father, which 

| 


These nearly all had chains round their 








Horrible Punishments. 

“Inside the yamun was where the fearful punish- 
ments were dealt. Tsay laughed at these outside 
fellows and said they were not so very bad off, but 
that in the cells were some chaps whom he would not 
care to change places with. 

“The yamun was a long, low building of stone, and 
had very thick, heavy doors. We went in, and go- 
ing along the corridor, peeped through the slits into 





strong wooden cage. 


“A very stout priest, with his head shaven smooth | 
n | and dressed in a long orange gown with black fringe, 
came from an inner room and laughed when he saw | 
what we were about. But in a moment after, he ran 
out in a great rage; for some of the boys were ston- 
ing his bee-hives, and the air was humming with 
bees. 

“The hives were as large as a barrel and shaped 
like one. They were woven of osiers, or bamboo, 


is one of the very highest crimes in China. 

“In another cell there was aman in a large cage, 
with his neck and hands in acollar fixed to the top 
of the cell and his toes but just touching the floor. 
He was forced to stand on his very tiptoes, or else he 
would hang by the neck and choke. I shall never 
forget how he looked, as he shifted first to one tiptoe, 
then to the other. 

“He was a robber, Tsay said, and would have to 





in the evening—when they rise out of the water and 
come to the sand-banks, acres on acres of which they 
cover with their armored backs. It is then that the 
turtle-hunter, rushing forth from his ambush, turns 
one after another on its back, often securing a dozen 
before the drove can escape. Once on their back, 
they can be disposed of at leisure. 

“The place where we commonly went to hunt tur- 
tles was along sandy bight of the Madeira, two or 
three miles above the mouth of the parana leading 
back to our fezenda. 

“It was a night's work. Going down the creek in 
our little steamer, just before dusk, we would pro- 
ceed up the river to the foot of the sand-banks, and 


arrows. 
to the knee, were aprons, or rather breeches, mad 
of fibre woven like their hammocks, but finer. 


“Otherwise the bodies were quite naked. Thei 


seemed heavy and coarse. 





tribe not to approach nearer. 


“The dead Araras had their long bows strung with 
thongs of lamatin skin, and bore net-like quivers, 
each containing twenty-five or thirty long feathered 
About their waists and extending half-way 


hair was cropped shorter than that of the Christian 
Indians; their faces were tattooed, and their features 


“By my father’s orders, the bodies were hung up to 
the limb of a samauma projecting out over the creek, 
about a mile above the fazenda, as a warning to their 


and smeared over with mud. Instead of being set 
on a platform, in a bee-house, they were hung out of 
the second-story windows of the temple. There were 
| six or eight of them, one from each window. 

e “The priest, scolding in great wrath, waddled after 
the offenders with a long bamboo, the end of which 
r| was daubed with some sort of green, sticky stuff. 
Tsay called it juh-tsze, and said it would eat holes in 
one’s flesh. 

“The boys who threw the stones scattered directly; 
and just then a cangue man came along, and they all 
started after him, shouting and throwing clods and 
stones at him. 

“I could not even guess what the man was doing; 








stay there till he died; and then his head would be 
cut off and suspended from a pole in front of the 


| house which he had robbed. 





“In arear yard of the yamun was a river pirate, 
who was being slowly strangled on a large, rough, 
wooden cross set in the ground. He had been fas- 
tened to the cross two days before. 

“The first day they strangled his feet, by tying 
cords tightly round his ankles. His feet were pur- 
ple, almost black. The second day they had strangled 
his hands, by cording his wrists in the same way. 
His hands were now almost as black as his feet. On 
the following day they would tie a cord tightly 
around his waist. 
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put on his neck. But his face was already pallid 
and ghastly. His lips hung dead from over his 
teeth; and his eyes had a glassy, dry look; yet 





















still his head moved slowly from side 
to side in a strange automatic way. 

“It was horrible, and made me shud- 
der to look at him. I do not see how 
they dare to be so cruel to each other, 

“Shut into a low room, in another 
part of the yamun, was a woman, named 
Lau Mai Shi, who had been accused 
and convicted of poisoning her hus- 
band. The next month, Tsay said, she 
would be put on a cross and cut into 
twenty-four pieces. 

“When we left the yamun a most curious sight 
met our eyes. The sky was full of great birds, 
animals, fishes, porpoises, sharks, devil-fishes and 
ink-squids,—all dancing and diving about. 

“There were hundreds and hundreds of them. 
Eagles were soaring «and frolicking in mid-air 
with sword-fishes, buffaloes, men and_ tigers. 
And there were creatures such no one ever 
saw or dreamed of, flaming dragons and _ hob- 
goblins, with gaping mouths, forked tails and 
claws a foot long. 

“At first I was so astonished that Lcould neither 
They 
really seemed like living things, and I could hardly 
believe Tsay at first when he cried out, ‘Ho! it is 
kite day.’ 

“For all these kites were made to exactly re- 
semble some bird or animal, and they had no 
such paper tails as American kites have, but were 
painted the color of the creature they represented. 
and had hair and eyes and ears and tails like 
them. 

“This was one of the days when all the Chinese 
go either out into the open fields, or to the tops 
of their houses, and fly their kites. It is a sort of 
religious ceremony. The air was full of these 


as 


speak nor stir, but stared in amazement. 





strange animal kites; and all the people were 
shouting and 
laughing and 
screaming to 
each other from 
housetop to 
housetop. 

“But Tsay and 
all the boys set 


Seco SSS 


off running to 
see one kite, 
larger than all 
the rest, which 
a mandarin and 
his servants 
were flying in 


another part of 
the town. 

“This kite was 
to repre- 

monster 
a = 
looked as large 
as an elephant, 
and had enormous, sealy, gilt legs, hooked claws, 
and a mouth that opened, as it flew, five feet 
wide. The line with which they were flying it 
was as large as a clothes-line, and it took eight or 
ten of the mandarin’s servants to hold it. 

“This great dragon rose high above all the 
other kites, switching its great forked tail, and 
they played it off a long way. But after a time 
it began to dive, in tremendous circles, and came 
to the earth at a distance. 

“We all ran to see it on the ground: but it had 
fallen in some trees, and the high wind had torn 
and completely wrecked it. 

“Going homeward, we passed a man lying 
bound beside the road, with searcely any clothes 
on. He was foaming at the mouth and uttering 
horrible shonts and hewbk. Tsay said that he 
Was a crazy man. 


made 
sent a 
dragon. 








“When in China « man becomes violently in- 
sane, he is commonly seized and bound, and then 
left to himself. Nocnedares unbind him. There 
he lies. There are no lunatic asylums. The 
people think that a devil has entered into the 
person. 

“In a little field, on the outskirts of the town, 
I saw another queer thing. A man was plough- 
ing a patch of ground, and instead of a donkey 
or a buffalo, for a team, he had his wife har- 
nessed to the plough. 

“She had a strap round her forehead, and was 
bent half donble, as she scrambled barefooted 
over the loose black dirt. 

“The plough was an odd-looking tool and quite 
light, but the poor woman could scarcely draw it. 
The man was screaming, ‘A’wee, Mu sung! T’shet, 
Mu sung!’ and brandishing a long bamboo; 
though I did not see him strike her. 

“T asked Tsay what the man was shouting. 
He said it was ‘Go ‘long, Mu sung!’ and ‘Haw, 
Mu sung!’ Mu sung was the woman’s name. 


KITE-FLYING, 


“But even in China it takes a pretty mean man 
to make his wife plough. The Chinese are a 
queer people and have strange customs, but after 
all they are not so bad as may be inferred from 
these strange and cruel customs of which I have 
spoken.”” 


+o 


CHARACTER IN POLITICS. 

The elections are over for the autumn, and the 
political fate of all the States for the year 1880 is 
decided. We do not purpose now to speak of the 
result of the popular voting, but of one of the 
evils of our political system. 

The candidates of the present year, those who 
have been elected and those who were defeated, 
have probably been no better and no worse than 
political candidates usually are. Some of them, 
perhaps most of them, have been men of honor, 
who will try, or who would, if elected, have tried, 
to discharge the duties of their offices faithfully 
and well, Others are known by all who are ac- 
quainted with them and their ways to be selfish, 
scheming, ambitious, and often dishonest politi- 
cians and demagogues. 

There are men who can almost always obtain 
a nomination to the office they covet, for whom it 
is a disgrace to vote, and whose election is a pub- 
lic calamity. Their public and private characters, 
sometimes both, 
are bad. 
scoff at all who 
oppose them 
as hypocrites. 
They nt 
the notion of 
honor in public 
affairs. They 
publiely profess 
principles which 
their personal 


sneer 


dicts. 

The secret of 
the partial sue- 
cess of such men 
—for they sel- 
dom reach 
height of their 
ambition 
their ability and 
their industry in 
their own behalf, rather than in that of the com- 
munity at large. 


is 


A CRIMINAL, 


Such a man is “smart,” 


it is 
said; he will “stir up things.’ People are ecap- 
tivated by his audacity, his ability to say and do 
sharp things, his savage assaults upon his ene- 
mies, his promises that he will, if elected, do cer- 
tain things which every man of common-sense 
knows he cannot do. 

Such men are always to be avoided. They 
should never be voted for by persons who have 
the good of the community at heart. They are 
the pest of whatever party they happen to have 
joined. It becomes a public duty of every man 
to stamp out and erush such a demagogue, no 
matter if he is the regular candidate of the party ; 
in fact all the more if he is so, for by a personal 
triumph he obtains undue influence in his party. 











The simplest rule for dealing with candidates is 


the best. No man is fit to fill an office merely 
because he is “‘smart.’? No man of bad, or even 
doubtful, character should be supported, though 
his abilities are transcendent. If elected, he can 
and will do both the government and the party 
to which he belongs injury in direct proportion to 
his talents. 

The caucus and convention system are the 
strength of bad candidates. Such candidates 
have no scruples about working for themselves. 
They will pack caucuses, make personal appeals 
to delegates, and spend money to bribe voters. 
Anything that will give them votes is legitimate 
and honorable in their opinion. 

It does not follow that the caucus system should 
be given up because it sometimes results in bad 
nominations. The caucus is useful, and noagency 
has been yet devised that is better. But self- 
respecting partisans will take care that cancuses 
and conventions are’ not perverted from their 
proper end. 

When it comes to be understood that a caucus 
nomination does not assure the vote of the party 
to the candidate nominated, unless he is a proper 
person to be elected, a long step will have been 
taken in the direction of pure politics. 

It is, as we have said, a duty of the rising gen- 
eration to purge the caucus, The voter is never 
so much a patriot as when he casts a vote against 
« bad candidate of his own party. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


Those days of later autumn-tide, 

When he who in some town may chance to bide 

Opens the window for the balmy air, 

And seeing the golden hazy sky so fair, 

And from some city garden hearing still 

The whecling rooks the air with music fill, 

Sweet, hopetul music, thinketh, Is this spring? 

Surely the year can scarce be perishing! 

But then he leaves the clamor of the town, 

And sees the withered, scanty leaves fall down, 

The half-ploughed field, the flowerless garden-plot, 

The dark, full stream, by summer long forgot, 

The tangled hedges, where, relaxed and dead, 

The twining plants their withered berries shed, 

And feels therewith the treachery of the sun, 

And knows the pleasant time is well-nigh done, 
WILLIAM MorRIs. 
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THE STATE OF EUROPE. 

When the famous Treaty of Berlin was signed 
a year and a half ago, 2 hope arose everywhere 
that it would have the effect of restoring peace 
and harmony among the nations of Europe. After 
so much war and turmoil, that Treaty seemed to 
settle the differences of rival powers, and to 
promise the prospect of a long tranquillity. 

The hopes thus cherished, however, already 
seem to have been ill-founded. Glancing over 
the political affairs of Europe, we see many signs 
foreboding future'trouble. At this very moment 
there are bitter jealousies and distrust between 
nations. 

The huge armies which have so long been main- 
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tained, and have been a heavy burden upon the 
people, are not only kept up, but are being in- 
creased, Germany is supporting a force of overa 
million, and sois France. Russia has an army of 
nearly a million and a half; Austria has nearly a 
million; and even Italy, just becoming a united 
kingdom and an important power, has raised 
nearly half a million soldiers. The smaller coun- 
tries have increased their armies in proportion. 

We see that Germany and Austria have sep- 
arated from their alliance with Russia, and have 
bound themselves by a new treaty of defence. 
The English Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury, 
has made a startling speech, from which it ap- 
pears that the English jealousy of Russia is still 
keenly alive, and that she entertains a feeling of 
deep hostility and distrust towards the Czar’s 
Empire. 

Germany is suspected of coveting the little 
realms of Holland and Belgium; Austria, of de- 
siring more Turkish territory, including the port 
of Salonica; Russia, as still nourishing an ambi- 
tion, not only to possess Constantinople, but to 
make an attack on British India; England, of de- 
siring war with Russia in Central Asia; and 
France, of still feeding her desire of revenge, and 
her craving to wrest Alsace and Lorraine from 
Germany. 

It looks very likely that Germany, Austria. and 
England may join together on the one hand, and 
France and Russia on the other; and that, in case 
of anew war arising, these nations, thus grouped, 
would be pitted against each other. When all of 
them are armed to the teeth, and awaiting, as it 
were, sword and gun in hand, for an outbreak, a 
small spark might easily iight a frightful con- 
flagration of war in Europe. 

This spark may come from the smouldering 
embers of the still unquenched Eastern question. 
The Turkish provinces, set free by the Treaty of 
Berlin, are in a dangerous state of confusion and 
discontent. The little kingdom of Greece is very 
much disappointed not to have obtained the ter- 
ritory she has demanded, and may make war on 
Turkey at any moment. If she did, it would be 
likely to arouse the warlike passions of all 
Europe. 

Or the spark destined to light up the next Euro- 
pean war may come from the East. Should Russia 
and England come into collision on the borders of 
Afghanistan, such an event would have a strong 
tendency to set Europe, also, in a blaze. 

We cannot see all these signs of trouble with- 
out deep regret. It seems, looking on from this 
distance, as if Europe were never to have a long 
era of peace and content, as if all the martial 
passions of the princes and warriors of old were 





still burning in hatred and jealousy. 


The era of disarmament and the tranquil pur- 
suit of industry and intellectual progress seems, 
indeed, afar off. Surely the people of the United 
States, observing this unhappy condition of things 
in the Old World, cannot but feel all the more 
that they are blessed and favored among nations, 
for their isolation from rival and hostile neigh- 
bors, and for the prospect ahead of a long and 
prosperous peace. 





GIVEN IN LOVE. 


A little girl seven years old died in Philadelphia a 
year or two ago. When the doctor told her that she 
could not live, she bade her mother send for the pas 
tor of the church, and gave him her little savings 
bank. 

“Open it,” she said. 2 

There were in it four dollars and a few cents. 

“Take them,” said the child, “and build a church 
for poor people. Poor people, mind, who sit in the 
back seats of our church. They must not pay any- 
thing. I want all the seats to be free.” 

The clergyman took the money. ‘My child,” he 
said, solemnly, “it shall be done, with God’s help.” 

When the child was dead he placed her little bank 
and the pittance it contained on the pulpit, and told 
her story. Tears were in every eye. One wealtliy 
man after another came forward with his offering. 
Children came, women also, and the poor with their 
mnites. 

A week or two ago, the completed church ready for 
its poor occupants was dedicated to the service of 
that God who willed that the widow’s mite and the 
poor little baby’s offering should not fail of their er- 
rand. 

A somewhat similar case occurred in Milwaukee, 
Wis. A poor woman, dying in an infirmary under 
the charge of the good Doctor Passavant in Pitts- 
burgh, gave to him a gold dollar. 

“I have always tried to give something to those 
poorer than myself,” she said. “When I am dead 
give this in charity, and give it, if possible, in Mil- 
waukee, my old home.” 

A year passed, and Doctor Passavant still kept the 
coin, when he was called to Milwaukee to establish 
an infirmary similar to his own. 

The story of the dollar was told, and awakened 
sympathy. Subscriptions poured in, and the sub- 
scribers, with one voice, agreed that the great build- 
ing, when finished, should bear the name of the poor 

idow. 

Surely no good word is spoken in vain. We may 
not, as in these cases, be able to have the echoes 
wide-spread, but God hears them. 


ter 
A STRONG CHARACTER. 


Doctor Le Moyne, who died and was cremated late- 
ly, was 2 marked example of the force of individual 
character, and the field open and ready for its influ- 
ences in this country. 

He was born of an eccentric father, in a little house 
full of drugs, canary birds, and dogs, in the quietest 
street of a quiet village, and he lived, and died at the 
age of eighty-two, not ten rods from his birthplace. 

He never travelled to promulgate his views, never 
lectured, or according to the wont of politicians, 
“stumped the country” to make proselytes; never 
wrote or sought in other ways to make converts or 
even acquaintances. 

His townspeople are, as a rule, Presbyterians of 
Scotch descent, bitterly opposed to innovations of 
any kind, whether social, political or religious. It is 
not probable that he ever made a single convert 
among them. 

He was, however, a man of great force of intellect 
and will, which was supported by a Herculean frame 
and remarkable strength of endurance. His human 
sympathies were broad and tender. He was one of 
the first Abolitionists; was made a candidate for Gov- 
ernor and for Vice-President. In his obscure home, 
making absolutely no effort to push himself upon 
public notice, he was recognized as a leader by his 
party. 

He introduced cremation to the people of this coun- 
try, and made it practicable. It was at first shock- 
ing and repulsive, as a so-called heathen rite to the 
majority of Americans. The doctor’s quiet persist- 
ence has converted a large party to his way of think- 
ing about it, and showed the necessity in over-crowd- 
ed cities, for sanitary reasons, of this swift, innocuous 
mode of disposal of the dead. 

In New Orleans, where the horrible condition of 
the cemeteries below the level of the bayou is the 
cause of disease and death, it is suggested that possi- 
bly his example will be followed. Whatever we may, 
as individuals, think of Le Moyne’s peculiar theories, 
we must recognize the force with which his strong 
character injected them into public opinion. 


+o 
ILLUSIONS OF HISTORY. 


Unfortunately, the muse of history is sometimes 
guilty of sacrificing truth in order to produce 2 
dramatic effect. Voltaire was once asked by a sns- 
picious reader where he had found a certain startling 
“fact,” which he had narrated in one of his histories. 

“Oh, it is a frolic of my imagination,” replied the 
frank but mendacious wit. 

Lamartine, when writing a history, not unfre- 
quently allowed his imagination to frolic. An ironi- 
eal compliment once reminded him of this vicious 
habit. Just after the publication of his “History of 
the Girondins,’ Lamartine met Alexander Dumas, 
the writer of romances. 

“Have you read my history?” asked the historian. 

“Yes,” replied the novelist; “it is superb! It is 
history elevated to the dignity of romance.” 

Professor Mathews gives, in “Hours with Men and 
Books,” a number of these startling illusions of his- 
tory, the offspring of writers more anxious to be 
artistic than truthful. 

There is a famous exclamation attributed to Well- 
ington, at Waterloo, “Up, Guards, and at them!” 
The Duke said he never uttered such 
Captain Bragg denied that General Taylor ever said 
at the Battle of Buena Vista, “A little more grape, 
Captain Bragg.” 


nonsense. 





Victor Hugo in Les Miserables brilliantly describes 
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the battle of Waterloo. In it he introduces the 
bravado alleged to have been uttered by the Captain 
of the Imperial Guards: “The Guard dies; it never 
surrenders!” A French journalist invented the 
phrase, two days after the battle. 

Francis I. of France has been credited, for three 
centuries, with writing to his mother, from the battle- 
field of Pavia, the heroic sentiment, “All is lost but 
honor.” 

The historical fact is that he wrote in prison, and, 
after describing the battle, prosaically says: “With 
regard to the remaining details of my misfortune, 
honor and life, which is safe, are all that are left to 
me.” 

“Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying!” 
exclaims Falstaff, and many readers of history have 
had occasion to echo the exclamation. 

+o - - 
IRISH ENTHUSIASM. 

An Irish beggar-woman is irresistible, witty, know- 
ing human nature, quick to see one’s weakness. She 
will extract a sixpence from a stranger's pocket with 
the finesse of a magician. Charles Kemble, a mem- 
ber of the celebrated family of actors, was followed 
in the Dublin streets one day by two beggar-women. 

“Och, but he’s an iligant man, is Misther Char-/es 
Kemble!’ said one to the other, in a voice loud 
enough for the actor to hear. 

“An’ “deed, so was his brudher, Misther John,—a 
moighty foine man!’ retorted the other. “And to 
see his demanour, puttin’ his hand in his pocket and 
givin’ me sixpence, bate all the world!” 

Of course, she ; ot her sixpence,—for who could re- 
sist such blarney? 

When “ Misther Charles’s’’ daughter acted in Dub- 
lin, she found, on leaving the theatre, several hun- 
dred men waiting to escort her carriage to the hotel. 
Several of them dropped on their knees to look un- 
der her bonnet, as she ran with head down to the 
carriage. 

“Three cheers for Miss Fanny!" shouted one, and 
three wild Irish hurrahs were given. 

‘*Bedad, she looks well by gaslight!’’ exclaimed one 
of her admirers. 

“Och, and bedad, she looks well by daylight, too!” 
retorted another. 


4@r 
A CUNNING CONJURER. 

Prof. Proctor, in a very interesting article in the 
Belgravia Magazine, proves beyond reasonable doubt 
that the famous Automaton chess-player, exhibited 
in Europe and in this country by Maelzel, was a 
fraud. He shows, scientifically, that it would be im- 
possible for any mechanic to construct ina life-time 
amachine capable of the infinite variety of move- 
ments needed in chess-playing. He shows, also, by 
an appeal to facts, that a man was concealed in the 
automaton to direct its movements. One of his facts 
we have never seen published before. 

A conjurer was exhibitingin a German town. The 
simple-minded people flocked to his show, and his 
purse was filling rapidly. Suddenly the Automaton 
chess-player appeared, and the people deserted the 
conjurer for the greater attraction. He also went to 
the rival show, and, accustomed to tricks, concluded 
that the chess-player was a trick, and that a man was 
concealed in the chest. 

His jealousy suggested a shrewd way of exposing 
the cheat. Raising the cry of fire, in which one or 
two accomplices joined, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Automaton sharing in the general alarm, 
and tottering about as if mad. Maelzel was com- 
pelled to hide it behind a curtain to pacify it. The 
conjurer had his revenge. 

- +~e> - 
LAWYERS UNDER PETER. 

Peter the Great of Russia was a monarch of large 
views but invincible prejudices. He loved his coun- 
try, and longed to see it take a higher place in Euro- 
pean history. He saw clearly that progress could be 
made only by the introduction of new industries and 
by skilful training in mechanical labor. 

To forward this end he visited in disguise the older 
nations of Europe, made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their forms of industry, and worked 
as 2 common mechanic at various trades, 

He sent, also, numerous young men of promise to 
great cities in other countries, to acquire skill in the 
mechanical arts, and to become teachers of their 
countrymen, 


But, while honoring all well-trained mechanics, he 
had a rooted contempt for lawyers. It puzzled him to 
understand how they occupied high positions in Eng- 
land and France. They multiplied quarrels, he said, 
and fattened on the life-blood of others. Vexed at 
the high esteem in which they were held elsewhere, 
he vented his wrath in the memorable threat,— 

“Lam thankful L have only two lawyers in my em- 
pire. When I return I 
them.” 


mean to éxeente one of 
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INSTALLING AN INDIAN GOVERNOR, 

The Passamaquoddy Indians, residing in Maine, 
recently elected a new Governor and installed him 
with ceremonies which are thus described in the 
Calais Times: 

The ceremonies commenced by each Indian placing 
a spot of red paint on his forehead. The installation 
officer, Sopiel Selmre, then delivered an hour's ad- 
dress to the new Governor, his remarks being re- 
ceived with close attention. 

The drums were then beat, and five squaws were 
admitted. They entered singing, danced around the 
room three times and then retired. 

The officers of the tribe, numbering about a dozen, 
next advanced to the centre of the hall and chanted 
a song, after which each shook hands with the new 
officers. 

The ceremonies ended with a feast in which a 
whole ox, cooked in small pieces, was eaten without 
any addition. 

About 11 o’clock, P. M., the grand dance began and 
continued without a moment's intermission until 3 
o'clock in the morning. 

In the dancing no lady is permitted to be a partner 
of agent. It opens by the whole company marching 
in single file around against the sun. 

The procession in each dance is headed by a single 
Indian with a short horn, which he shakes constantly. 
He is surrounded and aided in the music by eight 
good singers. Each song has a different step. It 
lasts about ten minutes, and ends with a grand whoop, 
which can be heard for miles, The snake dance was 
last on the list. 

All seemeil to enjoy the occasion. Many of the 


maidens were dressed with great attempt at display, 
and made a pleasing appearance. 





POISON IVY. 

The Medical Record recommends the use of Labar- 
raque’s solution of chloride of soda in cases of poison- 
ing by the poisonous ivy. The acid poison requires 
an alkaline antidote, and this solution meets the in- 
dication fully. When the skin is unbroken, it may 
be used clear three or four times a day; or in other 
cases diluted with from three to six parts of water. 
But as an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, we advise our readers to learn what the Syra- 
cuse Herald says: 


The annoying casualty which confined Judge Noah 
Davis to a sick-room the other day might have been 
avoided if the eminent jurist had paid as much atten- 
tion to the small as to the large things of life. 

The poison ivy and the innocuous kind differ in one 
particular which is too easy of remembrance to be 
overlooked by any one who is enough interested in 
the brilliant-hued leaves of autumn to care for gath- 
ering them. The leaves of the former grow in clus- 
ters of three, and those of the latter in fives. 

As somebody has suggested in a juvenile story-book, 
every child should be taught to associate the five 
leaves in a cluster with the fingers on the haman 
hand, and given to understand that when these num- 
ee they can be brought into contact with per- 
pty. 

It may spare our readers no little suffering to bear 
this point in mind during their rambles in the tields. 
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LIFE SHAPED BY A FEW WORDS. 

Slight events often leave a lasting impression. The 
reading of a poem, the sight of a painting, the listen- 
ing to a sermon, may change aspirations and charac- 
ter for a life-time. President White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, ascribes his interest in education, and his 
earnest labors for improved methods of training, to 
a few words spoken by the late Dr. Wayland. Mr. 
White says: 


“T had just returned from a three years’ tour in 
Europe, whither I went immediately after graduating 
at Yale. I was so situated that I might reasonably be 
supposed to be beyond the need of much exertion. 
I had done and written some things which my friends 
thought warranted me in adopting a pleasant literary 
life. 

“Lounging about the edge of the crowd at the Alum- 
ni meeting at Yale, I was attracted by hearing the 
name of Dr. Wayland, as‘he was called on to speak. 
He spoke of the possible rise or decline of this nation, 
of the duties of educated men, and said that he be- 
lieved the country was fast approaching a ‘switching- 
off place’ toward good or toward evil, and added that 
in determining which way the nation should be 
‘switched off,’ the West held the balance of power, 
and that the West was the place for earnest men to 
work in, to influence the nation. 

“That was all; but it changed my whole life. I 
gave up law, literature and politics, and thencefor- 
ward my strongest desire was to work anywhere and 
anyhow at the West in education.” 

—_———_ +r — 
TOO HOSPITABLE. 

A recent traveller among the Turcomans, in a letter 
to the London News, describes a dinner that he ate 
near the Caspian Sea, but did not enjoy. It was a 
dinner of boiled mutton and pi/ag(boiled rice) mixed 
up in a single mess, was served in a very large, deep 
dish of tinned copper, and onthe floor. 





The entire company sat round and fished out each 
two handfuls. Contrary to ordinary Mussulman hab- 
its, there was no preparatory washing of hands, and, 
especially in the case of our acting host, “the hand 
that mingles in the meal” might have been more 
scrupulously clean. 

Each person boldly grasped a handful of rice, 
squeezed it into a ballin the palm of his hand, and 
then clapped it into his mouth by a movement similar 
to that of a conjurer swallowing a table-knife. 

Our host, who seemed to have taken an especial 
liking to me, from time to time scraped pieces of 
mutton off the bones with his dirty thumb-nail, and 
threw them into my part of the dish, expressing his 
wonder at my small appetite for animal food. 

After dinner there was no more washing than be- 
fore it. The guests stuck their fingers one after the 
other into their mouths, thus removing the excess of 
rice and grease adhering to them. 


WHY HE WEPT. 

As an illustration of the ease with which the one 
step can be taken from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
the following anecdote of the great French carica- 
turist, “Cham,”’ is good: 








Once they were talking before “Cham” of the effect 

of a powerful painting upon the mind, and some one 
said enthusiastically, “The painter with his brush 
can bring tears to the eye as well as the poet with his 
lyre.” 
“«That is indeed true,” replied M. de Noe; “I was 
in Ary Scheffer’s studio yesterday and he was show- 
ing me one of his pictures, and, though [am not 
usually in the melting mood, I fairly wept for ten 
minutes.” 

“Ah, T had heard that Scheffer was treating a very 

yathetic subject, and you found his wonderful 
Prush™ 

“On, that isn’t it—he stuck his wonderful brush in 

my eye while gesticulating.” 


+2 
WHERE SHALL HE VOTE? 
A Connecticut man is troubled to find a local habi- 
tation anda name which shall justify him in voting 
in the place he desires to. 








Isane Smnith is the tenant of a house on the Monroe 
turnpike through whieh the line dividing the towns 
of Monroe and Trumbull rans in a diagonal direc- 
tion, leaving one portion of the building in Monroe, 
andthe rest in Trumbull. wer 

Mr. Smith lives, cooks, eats and does the family 
washing in Monroe, but goes up stairs into a room on 
the other side of the house to sleep. This room is so 
situated in regard to the boundary-line that he sleeps 
with his feet in Monroe, and his head in Trumbull. 

This mixed condition of things has caused some 
trouble about his voting. At the last election he 
voted in Monroe, but his vote was challenged at the 
town meeting, and the discussion of where he should 
vote is again aroused by the approaching contest, and 


able interest is felt in the result. 
+o 
A WISE FATHER. 


live in Hartford, Conn.: 


The story is told of a wealthy citizen of the city, 
whose daughter is noted for her accomplishments, 
who has sent the young lady, with her full consent, 
to learn a trade. He feels, and she is of his mind, 
that it is no discredit, and may in this world of 
changes some day be of value to any woman to know 
how to earn her living. Hence she is now spending 
more hours per day in real work than most American 





and squaws smoked while dancing. The 


the situation of affairs is so peculiar that consider- 


A father and a daughter of uncommon good sense 





women of wealth have to spare for all their duties. 


COMPANION PRIZES, NO, 6. 

The publishers of the CoMPANION will give the 
following prizes for the articles specitied: 
Fifteen Dollars for the best specimen of wood- 
carving, original design. 
Ten Dollars for the best fret-saw clock-case. 
Ten Dollars for the best water-color drawing of 
cattle from life. 
Five Dollars for the best arabesque designs in 
crayon, India ink, or sepia. 

Five Dollars for the best original wooden model | 
of a gate, with posts, etc., complete. 

Five Dollars for the best volume of 
eaves, 


autumn 


Five Dollars to the youngest competitor for the 
best embroidered pocket-handkerchief, with competi- 
tor’s initials in each corner. 

Five Dollars for the best biographical essay, to 
be not less than six or over ten pages. 

Every article must be strictly the work and design 
of the competitor, who must be under twenty years 
of age and a subseriber,—or the paper taken by one 
of the family. 

The articles must be submitted on or before De- 
cember 1, 1879, and addressed “Assistant Editor, 
Youtu’s Companion.” 

All who intend to compete must send for a copy of 
the rules, inclosing a three-cent stamp and addressed, 
“Assistant Editor.” 











A Fragrant Breath and Pearly Teeth 
Are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily with 


that justly popular dentifrice, SOZODONT. Composed of | 
delicious aroma to the breath, and preserves intact, from 


destroy the strongest teeth unless its effects are counter- 
acted with SOZODONT, and this pure tooth-wash pro- 
tects the dental surfaces by removing every impurity that 
t for SOZODONT. 

A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 


brain and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, $1. 


adheres to them. Ask your dr 





F. CROSBY, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


Asthma,.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using JonAs WnitcomB’s REMEDY. 
In no ease of purely Asthmatic character has it failed to 
give relief. 

CnicaGo, March 1, 1878. 
Messrs. JOSEPH BurnetT & Co., Boston: 
In the fall of I8771T used Jonas Wuit- 
comB’s AstTHMA ReMEpy, and received immediate relief, 
And IT would most cheerfully recommend it- to any person 
troubled with Hay Fever or Asthma. 
Mrs. R. Suerman, No. 180 Ellis Avenue. 

Send for pamphlet containing description of the uses 
and properties of our preparations. 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 


‘SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Workers. 
for price-list. GEO. M. WAY & CO., 
Hartford, Conn, 


Gentlemen, 





Sene 





A CARD. 

When the price of the HOLLYand DEMAS SAWS was 
fived at $3 and $8 for each, iron cost only $19 per ton. It 
now costs almost $40 per ton. The cost of iabor in the man- 
ufacture of these Saws has also advanced fully twenty per 
cent. 

GUARANTEE. 

Notwithstanding all these advances, we have decided to 
give our readers the benefit of the old prices, and will fill all 
orders received for the HOLLY and DEMAS SAWS before 
December Wth at the old prices, viz., $3 for Holly, and $8 
Sor the Demas. 





HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


DEMAS LATHE AND SCROLL 





| Wecannol too strongly urge all those who intend to pur- 
chase Saws for Christmas to send orders at once, as we 
shall fill all orders in their turn. 
UH See full description of (he HOLLY and DEMAS 
SAWS in our Premium List, on pages 310 and 371. 


rare antiseptic herbs, it imparts whiteness to the teeth, a j hent and profitable employment for ladies. Exelusive ter- 


youth to old age, the teeth. Acidity of the stomach will | mation of any wmfringements sent to my address will be 
3 t ) bbe . 


LADY AGENIS WANTED bOkK 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 









PATENT 


SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, 
OP =: 





923 Broadway, 
New York. 





Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
eceipt of list price. Send for Deseriptive Cireular, Perma. 





ritory given. CAUTION,--All Corsets manufactured by 
mehavethe Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable tnfor- 


uitably rewarded. For Deseriptive Circular address main 
ofice. MADAME 

Broadway, N. Y¥ 
Areade Building, 


GRISWOLD, 921 and 923 
B ich. office, 382 Winter St., 
Mention this paper, 


The Union Vale Flannel, 


PATENTED OCT. 27, 1868. 

The ever-ineressing popularity of this 
Most sensible hygienic garment fully ware 
rants us in making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass without pur- 
chasing a set of these suits, and givin 
them a fair trial. Ladies who have tried 
them say nothing would induce them to 
return to wearing the old-fashioned vests 
and drawers. Their universal verdict. is, 
“Try them once, and you will never want 
to wear the others.” Ask for them at the 
leading dry goods houses, and if not found 
there, send to us for price-list and cireu- 
lars, or refer for prices to our advertise- 
mentin this paper, Oet, 2d and 9th, 

GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW MUSIC >t. 30 cts. 


In order to introduce MusicaL Hours, the largest and 
handsomest of musical monthlies, we will send 2 copies 
containing 12 beautiful songs and 12 charming instru- 
mental pieces by the best American and Foreign compos- 
ers, for only 30 ets, or ten 3-cent stamps. These 24 choice 
pieces, if purchased separately at 35e. each, would cost 
#4 20; we send them, elegantly printed and bound, all 
postnaid, for 30e, or 10 8-ct. stamps. G. W. Richarpson 
& Co., 387 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


AGREAT OFFER! ! joo Guanes 


i E AND ORGA 

at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices for cash. 
SPLENDLD ORGANS 831, 842; 5 Stops $47, 
7 do $53, 9 do R62, 11 do $67, 12 do 876, 13 
do $87. 7 Octave SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do S131, 7 1-3 do $140 aud 
$153, not used SIX Months. Warranted 5 
years, AGENTS WANTED. ITllustraied Cate 
alegues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
Manutacturer and Dealer, 826 BROADWAY, 
COR, 12th Street, New York. P.O0.Boex,3530, 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Home School for 

















Boys. Stamford, Conn, 


Finely situated on a hill three-quarters of a mile from 
Village. Grounds unsurpassed in extent and facilities for 
out-door sports of all seasons. Building enlarged and 
greatly improved. Thorough preparation for college, sei- 
entific school or business, Forty-second year opens Sept. 8, 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK F. 
THE VOLUME FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
1879-80, 
More attractive than any previous volume, 
(NOW READY 
Chromo Board Covers, $125. Full Cloth, $175. 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


FLADIES circulars 









DANOGEDON/A Lota} 


SSvw NOLSOs 





ADDRESS 











eS Hs Joe 


<a 


> > . Ly 
CHRISTMAS! 

If you wish to select a Christmas gift fora friend ata 
reasonable price, please examine the Premium List we 
sent you last week. In it you will find over 1000 useful and 
appropriate articles for Christmas Gifts: 

300ks of all kinds, Diaries, Bibles, Dictionaries, Cutlery, 
Tools, Tool Chests, Bracket Saws, Wallets of all kinds, 
Dressing-Cases, Fine Work-Boxes, Writing-Desks, Swiss 
Carved Goods, Japanese Goods, Telescopes, Spy-Glasses, 
Microscopes, Paint-Boxes, Drawing Sets, Articles for 
Ladies’ Use, Articles for Fancy Work, Skates, Articles for 
School Use, Articles for Family Use, 
Jewelry, Gold Pencils and Pens, E ant Lockets, Rings, 
Chains and Buttons, Silver Ware, Watches, &e., &e. 

Please send us your orders for Christmas Goods as soon 
as possible, and you will be sure of receiving them in sea 
son for Christmas, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





Toys and Games, 





; CATIVeg. | fA SMMERE OvQUET 
COLGATE’S | tcemed ‘by the taste- 


| the ‘taste- 

CASHMERE) fide: 
BOUQUET The name ane 

SOAP. 


[MAGIC LANTERNS] 


Co. on each pack 
are a guarantee of su- 
perior and uniform 
a ty. 
STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and prices 
V < illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. [FA profitable business Jor aman 
with small capital. 
Schools and Home Amusement, 


Also. Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
logue free. McAllister, M’t’g. Optician, 49 Nassau St, N. ¥. 






























74-page lilustrated Cata- 


we send a package of beau- 
tiful Transfer Fictures—viz., 
Flowers, Landscapes, Birds, 
etc. They can be instantl 

erred to any Object, so as to imitate the most 
yainting. Illustrated Catalogue of 1,000 
Agents wanted. 
3 Beck nst., N.¥- 


trans 
beautiful 
Useful Articles, free. any: taken, 


BURT & PRENTICE, 
BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! 
48-Page Autograph Alb Ilustrated with 

24 Pen Scrolls, Birds, Ferns, Mottoes, &c., in colors. 6 for 

60 cts. 49 Quotations free with each. Comic Album for 

Loe. Mlustrated with 24 pictures. 87 Embroidery ¢ ross- 

Stitch Patterns for 20. New designs tor Worsted Work— 

Flowers, Animals, Birds, Roses, Dogs, Cats, Borders, 4Ale 

phabets, &e. 50 Skeins Embroidery Silk for $1, assorted 

colors. 20 for 0c. Special Offer.—87 Embroidery Pat- 

ternsand Albums for 40c._ Stamns 3 

F. INGAL 

























en. 
S, Lynn, Mass. 





THE YOUTH’S 














For the Companion. 


THROUGH THE WOODS TO SCHOOL. 


Long, long ago, in the glad spring weather, 
hen skies were sunny and winds were cool, 
We romped and ran through the woods together, 
Jessie and I, on our way to school, 


Down through the boughs, the sunlight, 
Sent trembling shadows across our w: 

And dear little birds their homes were making, 
With busy journeys from spray to spray. 


But Jessie and I, that fair May morning, 

ent hand in hand in readlong rac 

aes ponies: in the distance the school-be mt 8 warning, 
Calling us each to our e mate place 


breaking, 
iV, 






To-day, in the mellow autumn weather, 
The sky was cloudy, the wind was cool, 

We walked in the woods, we two together, 
And talked of the happy days at school 


The school-house under the maples’ shadow, 
The beaten path to the school-yard wate, 
That seemed to lengthen, across the meadow 
To twice its distance, when we were late, 





* This grown-up Jessie is calin and quiet, 
A stylish maiden, demure and tall, 
Did she remember the old-time riot, 
The cry and scamper, the shout and fall? 
She held her flounces above the clover, 
And glanced about with an absent look, 
And waited for my sufe escort over 
The stepping-stones in the meadow brook, 
And I, it is true, let who will deride me, 
felt the tears from my heart arise 
As I looked at the cool pale face beside me, 
The languid figure, the listless eye, 
A pretty lady, and learned, very! 
ut I longed, like a sentiment: l fool, 
For the bright little playmate, swift and merry, 
Who ran with me through the woods to school! 
MARY AINGE DEVERR. 


or - 


For the Companion. 
A HAY-FIELD SERMON. 


The great Teacher's first call, when He began 
to gather disciples, was a remarkable one. See- 
ing two fishermen plying their trade, He hailed 
them and said, ‘Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.’’ The call itself was an example 
of the happy tact in adapting Himself to all kinds 
of people, which always marked His ministry, and 
which He would have all His followers imitate. 

Men like to listen to a clergyman who sympa- 
thizes with and understands them, and when he 
talks to them in the language of their trade, or 
at least in the simple terms that they know 
copying after a divine pattern. 

The writer has now in mind a successful cler- 
gyman who had spent his earlier years working 
in a foundry, and who subsequently settled in a 
town where there were large iron-works. 

The rough men in the little for 
church or Sabbath, and before his coming, had 
searcely ever been seen at a religious service. But 
they found a friend and a companion in the min- 
ister, who could talk with them, and who often 
visited them in the foundries, and they began to 
goto meeting. “Mr. R * they 
said. ‘He knows all xbout iron.’’ 

An incident in the life of another clergyman 
illustrates the same valuable faculty of entering 
into the feelings and interests of others. 
how a simple act at the right time may 
than a good many words—and the “hay-field ser- 
mon” was just that kind of unspoken preaching 

A farmer who never went to church was at 
work one hot afternoon, with his hired man, rak- 
ing up his nicely dried hay, his rack-wagon stand- 
ing under a tree, ready when it should be time to 
put on a load. 

Suddenly a clap of thunder turned his attention 
tothe sky. A shower was coming up, and he and 
his man began to hurry with all their might to 
heap the hay. 

The thunder grew louder, and the clouds grew 


, he is 


mills cared 





is 2 fine man,’ 


It shows 
do more 


blacker, and work as fast as they would, the fra- 
grant harvest seemed doomed to be wet. ‘Fool 
not to fetch the horse!’ muttered the farmer, and 


he dispatched his man to bring the animal to the 
field with all haste 

Just then the minister came along, 
from a round of pastoral visits. He 
uation at a glance, and eslling the man back, be 
quickly unhitehed the horse from his own wagon, 
and tackled him to the rack 

Then he pulled off his cout and fell to with 
good will and muscle, helping pile on the hay. 
The farmer had no time to remonstrate. The 
shower was coming up rapidly, and to have wait- 
ed till his own could be 
brought would have made him too and he 
knew it. By the aid so opportunely given, the 
second and last load was wheeled into the barn 
just as the rain came down 

The farmer was really grateful, 
his pocket-book. 

‘How much shall T pay you for this?” 

“Nothing; you are entirely 

The farmer insisted, 
said to him,— 

“If you will come next Sunday 
preach, Pll call it even.” 

The farmer agreed, and went: and he 
that the minister could preach as well, 
better, than he could load hay. He went again 
and again, till continual hearing of the gospel 
made him a believer in it, and a partaker of its 
blessed faith. 

There is no doubt but a little neighborly kind 


riding home 


saw the sit- 


hay 


horse harnessed and 


late, 


and took out 


welcome.” 


and finally the minister 


and hear me 


found 
and even 


J uess and tact like this would fill many a vacant 


| telligent, 





NOV. 153, 1879. 





COMPANION. 


a 








seat in our churches. 
—~o>—____———__ 


SAVED BY HIS WIFE’S LETTERS. 

A story was told not long since in a Denver 
Court of how a wife’s letters and a child’s picture 
saved a man’s life. The narrator said: 

On a hot day in July, 1860, a herdsman was 
moving his cattle to a new ranch further north, 
near Helena, Texas, and passing down the banks 
of a stream other cattle that were grazing in the 
valley became mixed with his herd, and some of 
them failed to be separated. 

The next day about noon a band of about a 
dozen mounted Texan rangers overtook the herds- 
man and demanded their cattle, which they said 
were stolen. 

It was before the day of law and court-houses 
in Texas, and one had better kill five men than 
steal a mule worth five dollars, and the herdsman 
knew it. 

He tried to explain, but they told him to cut it 
short. 

He offered to turn over all the cattle not his 
own, but they laughed at the proposition, and 
hinted that they usually confiscated the whole 
herd, and left the thief hanging on a tree as a 
witrning to others in like cases. 

The poor fellow was completely overcome. 
They consulted apart for a few moments, and 
then told him if he had any explanations to make, 
or business to do, they would allow him ten min- 
utes to do so and defend himself. 

He returned to the rough faces 
menced,— 

‘*‘How many of you have wives?” 

Two or three nodded. 

“How many of you have children?’ 

They nodded again. 

“Then I know who I am talking to, and you'll 
hear me;’’ and he continued,— 

“IT never stoleany cattle. I have lived in these 
parts over three years. I came from New Hamp- 
shire. I failed in the fall of 1857 during the 
panic. 

“Thave been saving. I have no home here; 
my family remain East, for I go from place to | 
place. These clothes [ wear are rough, and I am 
a hard- ede rsa customer, but this is a hard coun- 
try. Days seem like months to me, and months 
like vears. 

“Married men, vou know that. But for the 
letters from home [here he pulled out a handful 
of well-worn envelopes and letters from his wife] 
[ should get discouraged. 

“T have paid part of my debts. Here are the 
receipts;’ and he unfolded the letters of ac- 
knowledgment. “I expected to sell out and go 
home in November. 

“Here is the Testament my good mother 
me; here is my little girl's picture;” 
kissed it tenderly, and continued,— 

“Now, men, if you have decided to kill me for 
what Lam innocent of, send these home, and 


and com- 


gave | 
and he 





send as much as you can from the cattle when | 
Pm dead. Can't you send half the value? My | 
family will need it, . 
“Hold on now; stop right thar,” said a rough 
ranger. ‘‘Now, [ say, boys,’’ he continued, “I 
sity, let him go. Give us your hand, old boy; 
that picture and them letters did the business, 
You can go free, but you're lucky, mind ye.”’ 
‘We'll do more than that,” said a man with a 
big heart, in Texan garb and e urying the cus- | 
tomary brace of pistols in his belt, “‘let’s buy his | 
eattle here and let him go.”’ | 
They did, and when the money was paid over, 
and the man about to st: rt, 


” 


he was too weak to 


stand, The long strain of hopes and fears, being 
away from home under such trying cireum- 


stances, the sudden deliverance from death, had 
combined to render him helpless as a child. He 
sink to the ground completely overcome, 


An hour later, however, he left on horseback 
for the nearest staging route, and as they shook 
hands and bade him’ good- by, they looked the 


happiest band of men Lever saw. 
4 
LEARN A TRADE. 

Not long since a large shoe manufacturer in 
the State of New York advertised in Boston and 
New York for twenty-five shoe-fitters. There 
was only one application in answer to the adver- 
tisement. About the sume time a Boston firm 
advertised for a book-keeper, and received three 
hundred applications for the position, An adver- 
tisement for a clerk in a Detroit paper brought 
one hundred and thirty applications the first day, 
and a great number of letters and personal appli- 
the day. An advertisement for a 
week in the same journal for a 
brought only four replies. 
facts, 


cations next 
good earpenter 
Commenting on these 


the Scientific American says: 


It is altogether probable that in any consider- 
able city in the land an advertisement for a book- 
keeper or retail clerk will bring fifty times as 
Inany replies as an advertisement fora fair work- 
mtn at any trade 

It is also probable that in any and every city 
the average earnings of clerks are nowhere near 
so large as the earnings of workmen of average 
skill in the various trades, 

Further, it is fairly certain 
capacity, industry and thrift, t 
learns any trade will 
petence 


that, with equal 
1 young man who 
achieve a reasonable com- 
sooner thanthe voung man who sticks to 
clerking; while the chances for materially im- 
proving one’s condition are more numerous in the 
trades than behind the counter or at the desk. 

Why is it, then, tiat the bovs all want to be 
clerks? Why is it that intelligent parents en- 
courage them in looking for a chance to “get into 
business,”’ and in looking down on mechanical 
employments,—as though there could be any call- 
ing more wretchedly mechanical than average 
clerking? 

Why is it that teachers almost invariably train 
their pupils to “look above’ mechanical pursuits? 

What the country wants now is workmen,—in- 
industrious, thrifty workmen; men who 
ean do skilfully the work that waits for the doing, 
who can invent new means and better processes 
for developing the crude resources of the land, 
and for converting ernde matter into life-sustain- 
ing and life-enriching wealth 

Mere clerk and record keepers are at a discount, 
There are too many of them And the profes- 
sions, so called, are almest equally crowded with 








men who have nothing to do 


There never was a time wien ability to do 
something real and practical was worth so much 
as now. Yet our young men swarm after clerk- 
ships. Why is it? 

CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT MEMORY. 

A French scientist has been studying the fac- 
ulty of memory as exhibited by different races, 
and its relation to the other mental faculties as 
shown in individuals of the same race. His state- 
ments are interesting: 

The inferior races of mankind, such as negroes, 
the Chinese, etc., have more memory than those 
of a higher type of civilization, 

Primitive races which were unacquainted with 
the art of writing had a wonderful memory, and 
were for ages in the habit of handing down, from 
one generation to another, hymns as voluminous 
as the Bible. 

Prompters and professors of declamation know 
that women 


have more memory than men. 

French women will learn a foreign language 
quicker than their husbands. 

Youths have more memory than adults. It is 


well developed in children, attains its maximum 
about the fourteenth or fifteenth year, and then 
decreases, 

Feeble individuals of a lymphatic tempera- 
ment have more memory than the strong. Stu- 
dents who obtain the prize for memory and reci- 
tation chiefly belong to the former class. 

Parisian students have also less memory than 
those who come from the provinces. At the 
Ecole Normale and other schools the pupils who 
have the best memory are not the most intelli- 
gent. 

The memory is more developed among the 
peasantry than among citizens, and among the 
clergy than among the laity. 

From a physiological point of view, memory is 
diminished by over-feeding, by physical exer- 
cise, and by education, in this sense, that the il- 
literate have potentially more memory than those 
who know how to read and write. 

We remember, moreover, better in the morn- 
ing than in the evening, in the summer than in 
the winter, and better in warm than in cold 
climates. 





-—$—~@>_—____—— 
For the Companion. 


NOVEMBER BY THE SEA. 


It is only the marsh-birds calling, 
Over the desolate land, 

To the billowy salt waves, falling 
Low on the rifted sand, 


Lonely the light on the headland 
’eers with its lurid eye, 

Awiy o’er the murky lowland, 
Where the huts of the fishermen lie. 


Wildly the blasts of November 
Sweep through the sea-girt town, 
As faint, like a dying ember, 
Slowly the sun goes down, 


It is dark as a deep-tre ne hed earth-grave 
Under the rocky wa 

And hark! with the bao mn of the sea-waves, 
Unkingdomed, the vessel falls, 


Yet the mariner’s heart retraces 
A path where the kKumplights glow, 
Like the smile on those dear home-faces, 
Remembered so long ago. 


Though the vine from the door has perished, 
And the garden-plots lie dead, 

With the rose and the thyme once cherished, 
Phere is joy on the hearth instead, 


It is warm as the winds in summer, 
And blithe as a home can be, 
With a place for the wrecked late-comer 
From the cold November sea, 
Saran D, CLARK. 





—_—_—__+o—___ 


FRANKLIN’S LIGHTNING-RODS. 

“Remember,”’ saysanold English play, ‘‘when 
the judgment’s weak, the prejudice is strong.” 
An anecdote which associates Dr. Franklin and 
George IIL, and lightning-rods, illustrates this 
union of weakness and strength, Several years 
previous to the Revolution, Franklin was the 
London agent of Massachusetts. While hos- 
tile to the measures of the King’s ministers, he 
was opposed to a separation of the colonies from 
England. 


For a long time he tried to persuade the King 
to govern his American provinces through their 
local legislatures, as he governed Great Britain 
through its Parliament. 

But ‘Farmer George,”’ as his subjects called 
him from his love of farming. though mentally 
weak, was very obstinate, and had conceived a 
strong prejudice against Franklin, He looked upon 
him as an able but dangerous man, and therefore 
refused to jisten to advice which, if heeded, might 
have postponed the independence of America, 

So strong was the royal prejudice against the 
man who was trying to save her colonies to Eng- 
land, that it extended to the lightuing-rods which 
Franklin had introduced. 

Franklin's rods were pointed at the ends which 
rose above the house-tops. But one Wilson in- 
troduced rods with blunt conductors, which he as- 
serted were better than pointed ones. ‘The politi- 
eal opponents of Franklin favored Wilson's con- 
ductors, and so the King, thinking Franklin had 
a pecuniary interest in his invention, ordered the 
pointed rods to be removed from Buckingham 
Palace and blunt ones to be substituted. 

The day after the change was made the follow- 
ing prophetic epigram appeared in « London news- 
paper: 

“While you, creat George, for knowledge hunt, 
And sharp condnuetors change for db/unt, 
The nation’s ont of joint; 
Franklin a wiser scheme pursues, 
Andall your thunder heedless views, 
By sticking to the point.” 
+o 

THE COCKNEY AND THE BEAR. 

A Yankee Colorado tourist sends from Leadville 
in that State, to the Boston Herald, a rather amus- 
ing account of a meeting between a hunter and a 
grizzly bear. 







The other day a young Englishman started for 
the mountains to hunt until he should find a griz- 
zly. He had a gun ecarrving a hundred grains of 
powder. He had killed foxes in the old country, 
and shot sage hens and jack rabbits here. Clear- 
lv he was not the man to grow timid at the sight 
of a clumsy bear. 

Abont neon tired with climbing, hot and ex- 
hausted, “the duke.’ as we had nicknamed him, 
sat down on a large stone to rest and eat his 


} lunch. 





He was fearfully tired aud sore, and in- 
tended to take a refreshing nap as soon as he had 
finis] itl. 


Ju ~ ue was «aising the first morsel to his 
mouti., the duke heard a loud crashing in the un- 


derbrush behind him. The sound was some dis- 
tance away. 

He joyfully took his rifle, and, with some 
groans of fatigue, rushed into the bushes. Sud- 
denly he paused. All sound froze in his throat. 
His movements were paralyzed. Twenty feet 
from him stood a brownish creature nearly seven 
feet high. It was standing on its hind legs, with 
its fore ones folded, sniffing the air right and left. 
What particularly started the duke into frigid un- 
consciousness was the size of the creature's claws. 
He had never heard, read, or seen anything half 
so horribly provocative of quaking. 

“Egad, you know,” said the “duke, “when I 
heard the animal sniffing for me my liver turned 
white. I just made a bolt for one of those as- 
pens, and before I had breathed twice I was up to 
the branches, tired as I was.” 

This statement is rendered the more remarka- 
ble by the fact that the quaking aspen isa tree as 
bare and straight for the first twenty feet as a 
mast. The grizzly contented itself with eating 
the duke’s lunch and trying to break his gun, 
— which the bear took the gun up and started 





"After the lapse of an hour the duke managed to 
summon up resolution enough to slide down tke 
tree. He found his gun not far from the tree, 
and ran down the mountain like a deer, never 
stopping until he reached the plain, where griz- 
zlies are unknown. 

The duke’s knees shook that night while he was 
telling the story. He is now amply satisfied to 
shoot jack rabbits. 

——————+~or—_——_—_—_—_—— 
**150 CREAM TARTS.” 

Some of the thieves of Paris are noted for their 
ingenuity. They live by their wits, thinking it 
beneath their professional dignity to resort to vio- 
lence while a smart brain can do so much better 
work than a strong arm. The following illustra- 
tion of a swindler’s ingenuity is as remarkable 
for inventive talent as the plot of a French novel: 


I. A gentleman irreproachably dressed goes in- 
to a confectioner’s store and says to the gentle- 
manly confectioner,— 

“I want a hundred and fifty of the nicest cream 
tarts you can make.’ 

“A hundred and fifty! That is a pretty large 
order; do you want them at once?” 

“Within three hours at the latest.” 

“Tecan have them ready in that time. Ahem! 
It is customary to ask a deposit on such orders— 
say ten franes.”’ 

“Certainly, my 
francs.”’ 

II. About two hours later a gentleman irre- 
proachably dressed goes into a tailor’s shop across 
the way from the pastry-couk’s and asks to be 
shown some overcoats. 

He selects one of the nicest and asks the price, 

“One hundred and twenty-five franes, sir. 

“Very well. will take it. I have some 
money to collect at the confectioner’s across the 
way. Ipresume you have no objection to letting 
one of your young men come over with me to get 
it. 


friend. Here are your ten 





“Certainly not. 
Mr. Puff.” 

Ill. To confectioner 
dressed gentleman, now 
and tailor’s young man 

The confectioner greets the former with the 
respectful friendliness due to a good customer. 

“Ah, Puff, ve called round for that 150. You 
promised to have them for me at 2.30.” 

“You shall have them in five minutes, sir.”’ 

“Very well. I have to go round the corner to 
see aman. You will give this young gentleman 
25 of the 150. I will return and get the remain- 
ing 25 myself in a few moments. sid 

“With pleasure, sir.”’ 

IV. Five minutes later the confectioner gives 
the tailor’s young man 125 cream-tarts—and a 
bill for balance thereon, 21 francs 25 centimes. 

One minute thereafter a confectioner and 
tailor’s young man are scouring the neighbor- 
hood in search of an irreproachably-dressed gen- 
tleman with a new overcoat, whom the great 
city, with its ceaseless bustle and confusion, has 
swallowed up as a yellow dog swallows an oyster- 
cracker. 


A worthy man is my friend 


enter irreproachably- 
wearing an overcoat, 





+e 
ONLY A CAPE AND A SWORD. 
Bonaparte never forgot anything; 
the days of his poverty, and the slights he then 
received. Grace Greenwood sends to the N. Y. 
Tribune the following reminiscence of the cor- 
poral and Emperor, which is quite characteristic : 


least of all 








When Bonaparte first paid court to Madame de 
Senuharnais neither was rich enough to keep a 

earriage, and the young hero, who was deeply in 
love, often gave the charming widow his arm 
when she went to visit her man of business, a 
notary named Raguideau. 

Madame, who had great confidence in this legal 
adviser, who was a friend as well, went to see 
him immediately after her engagement to Bona- 
parte, who, as usual, accompanied her, but, from 
motives of delicacy, did not enter the notary’s 

eabinet, but remained in an adjoining room, 
where several clerks were writing 

The door being imperfectly ‘closed, he here 
heard nearly all that was said during the inter- 
view, and especially the arzum nts used by Ra- 
cuideau to deter Madame de Beauharnais from 
the marriage she acknowledged herself about to 
contract. 

“Mark my words, madame,” said the notary, 
earnestly, ‘“‘you are about to commit agreat folly, 
of which you will bitterly repent. Why, this 
man you are about to espouse has nothing in the 
world but a cape and a sword.” 

Said Josephine: ‘Bonaparte never spoke to me 
of this, and I had not the faintest suspicion that 
he had overheard Raguideau’s contemptuous 
words. Can you, Bourrienne, figure to yourself 
my astonishment when, eight years after, on the 
day of his coronation, as soon as he was invested 
with his imperial robes, he said: 

** ‘Let them go and seek Raguideau; have him 
come instantly. [have something to say to him.’ ’’ 

The notary was promptly brought and stood 
much astonished before the Emperor, who, with 
his peculiar sardonic smile, said to him: “Eh 
bien, monsieur! have I nothing in the world but 
a cape and a sword?’ 
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For the Companion. 
BRAVE LITTLE FIDO. 


Funny little fellow, 
One cannot but laugh! 
For all that he can do 
The world’s too small by half! 
See the frightened roosters! 
Hear the cackling hens! 
All the squealing piggies 
Hurry to their pens! 


Off he goes a-rushing, 
Bound to have some fun, 
See the lazy cattle, 
How he makes them run! 
Cows and sheep and oxen, 
Like steamboats in a fog. 
Hear the noise they're making, 
All for that small dog! 
O, you valiant creature, 
Saucy little elf! 
Now you've come to tell me 
What you've done, yourself! 
Nothing, do you say, sir, 
On the earth you fear? 
Nothing small or great, sir, 
Nothing far or near? 
Valiant little Fido, 
Jumping round in glee, 
Stepped upon the pussy cat, 
Slumbering peacefully. 
Paffy tail and awful claws! 
What is it he’s at? 
Darting round the corner, 
Vanquished by a cat! 
Mrs. R. A. TURNER. 
——-—— +> — 





For the Companion. 


LU’S CONSCIENCE. 








They called her Lu. 


house far away from any city or village. 

Around it spread orchards of plum and apple- | 
trees, and over its gray and weather-beaten roof 
blue wreaths of smoke curled away from red 
brick chimneys into the wider and deeper blue of 
the sky. 

You may think that Lu had very little to do, 
being so much alone, but aside from the sights 
and sounds of the farm, there were things of in- 
terest inside the old house. 

There was a tall and stately clock measuring 
the time ina very solemn manner, a great open 
fireplace, unused in summer, into whose mysteri- 
ous depths Lu often peered. 

There was a closet filled with curious jars and 
jugs and gilded pitchers, and she kpew that those 
curious blue mugs held conserves and sweets of 
various quality and great attraction. 

Lu had frequently been told not to touch any 
of those sweets without permission; but one sum- 
mer afternoon, finding herself alone in the room, 
the temptation was so great that she turned cau- 
tiously towards the shelves. 

The men were at work ina distant field; grand- 
ma had gone tosleep in her rocking-chair; and no 
sound broke the stillness save the slow ticking of 
the clock. 

Placing a chair at the closet door, with a foot- 
stool on top of it, Lu reached for the smallest and 
neatest jar she could see. 

Just as she was taking it out, down the big old 
chimney came one of the strangest voices ever 
heard, and it said,— 

**L00-hoo!”” 

Lu got down, but for some reason, so quickly, 
that she reached the floor too suddenly to make 
the descent wholly agreeable. 

However, she was not seriously hurt, and as 
the house was still quiet, she carefully closed the 
closet door, resolving never to go there again. 

Who had called her? That was the question. 
The voice seemed to come right down from the 
roof. She looked timidly into the chimney. Noth- 
ing there but darkness with a little patch of blue 
at the end of it. 

“Pshaw,” thought she, “it was only the looing 
of the cows. . I might as well have the jam.” 

Searcely was her hand on the closet door when 
again that strange voice came down the chimney, 
sharp and sudden, like the voice of conscience,— 
“‘Loo-hoo.”’ and this time to some purpose, for Lu 
fled from the room. 

That night when Ln was asleep, and dreaming 
of sliced quince and raspberry jam, something 
fluttered up out of the big old chimney, and away 
ds. 
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She was a lively girl, and lived in a big old farm- | 


The next morning her mother said,— 

“T want you to take this basket of lunch to fath- 
er; the men will want some refreshment before 
noon. Be very, very careful and not spill anything, 
Now remember, don’t open the basket at all, and 
father will give you something when you get to | 
the field.” 


Lu trudged away down the lane, carrying 
basket carefully enough. . 

The sun was well up the sky when she arrived 
at the end of the lane, where there was a little 
grove, and in the midst of it a sheep-fold. 

She sat down to rest 2 moment in the shed and 
look about her. 

After a time she began to guess at the contents 
of the basket, and to wonder if it was something 
very nice indeed. 

Perhaps there was one of those blue 
mugs from the closet shelf, full of lovely 
golden brown jeliy, or perhaps a little turn- 
over, —an appie turnover, such as her moth- 
er baked for herina saucer when she was a 
very good girl, She could see just how the 
crust looked where the juice had run outon 
the edge. And there might be a slice of 
cold chicken between the slices of sweet 
white bread. Altogether the basket was a 
great temptation to her, and she wondered 
what was in it till she could resist no longer. 

“P’vea good mind to look into the basket,’’ said 
she; “nobody can see me here. I'l lift up the lid 
just a little bit anyway.” 

*Loo-hoo!”’ called a voice from the black raft- 
ers overhead, ‘‘loo-hoo!’’ and looking up she saw 
two great eyes staring down at her. 

Away she ran, pale, bareheaded, and leaving 
her basket behind her. It was nearer to the field 
where her father was, and so she ran that way. 


the 





and his workmen captured a great owl in the 
sheep-fold, and how they took it tothe farm-house, 
where it was known for many days as Lu’s Con- 
Science. 





For the Companion. 


CRIPSY CRUMP. 


It was very early in the morning, and little 
Cripsy Crump crept out of his warm crib into his 
papa’s bed so very softly that it hardly disturbed 
the fly on Papa Crump’s nose. 

He was a gentle little boy, and had a great 
deal more patience than most boys three years 
old. 


tried to wake his papa by lifting his eyelids, pull- 
ing his hair just a little, and kissing him on his 
mouth. 

Of course this roused Papa Crump, and once 
roused, Cripsy laid siege for a story, and when 





gave up in desnair. 


eR 





But after a while he grew tired of waiting, and | 


he once began to beg for a story, Papa Crump | 


So he told a short story about a dog, long 


story about a cat, and two or three stories he | 


organ-grinders and monkeys. 


It happened on a hot summer’s day, when 


Nora thought Cripsy was asleep, he had followed 
oor little Kasper and Jocko more than a mile 
from home, 


and frightened the household by be- 
ing brought back by a policeman 

Se now Papa Crump thought 
it was a very good time to tell of 
the sorrows that had befallen lit- 
tle boys who followed these mu- 
sicians. 

All at once Cripsy saw through 
the design and said, “Papa, 
praps I'd better go back into 
my crib, 
another 


cause you better have 
nap ’fore breakfast.’’ 

Just as his chubby little foot 
was raised to climb over the 
rail, through the soft, black rings 
of his papa’s hair he espied a 
bald spot about as large as the 
dollar Aunt Ruth had 
given him at Christmas. 

So he changed his mind, 
scrambled down the other side 
of the bed, climbed the second 
shelf of the closet, secured the 
camphor-bottle, and before Papa 
Crump had ceased wondering 
what it all meant, was back in- 
to bed trying to draw the stopple 
with his cunning white teeth. 

“O papa,” he said, ‘the moths 
have got into your head, and I 
don’t want them to eat your hair 
all off like Grandpa Gridley’s.’? And he applied 
the camphor just as he had seen his mamma do 
when she packed away her furs. 

All the while the tears had been gathering, and 
finally he began to cry. So Papa Crump had to 
tell him another story to set it all right, and this 
was it: 

“In a wee, wee nest in the maple-tree three 
baby robins pecked their way out of three pretty 
blue eggs. 

“They were not cunning little birds, because 
they had sueh and such very wide 
mouths, but the Mother Robin loved them just as 
well for all that. 

“They grew very fast, and she had to work 
hard to feed them. Three little grasshoppers 
were having a race in the meadow, when Madam 
Robin came plump upon them and snatched them 
up for her little ones. 

“The baby robins crept so near the edge of the 
nest that the biggest one fell out, and the others 
were so greedy they didn’t miss him at all. 

“Kitty Crump was out after buttercups, and 
she picked him up, and’’?—— 

Just then the breakfast-bell rang, and Papa 
Crump and Cripsy had to hurry to get down to 
breakfast, and in five minutes he had forgotten 
the moths that threatened to eat his papa’s hair 
all off. ° M. P. RB. 
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Or OO — 
BENNY’S ARITHMETIC LESSON. 


Little Benny has just begun to go to school. 
To-day he felt very proud because he had been 
learning to add. He said that he could say the 
first table. 
I told him to begin, and I would tell him if he 
was right. So he began, and this is the way it 
went on: 


That was how it came about that Lu’s father | 


Brenny—One and one are two. 
MAMMA--That is very true. 
BeENNY—Two and one are three. 
MAMMA— Nought could better be. 


BENNY—Three and one are four. 
MAMMA—Just that and no more. 


BeNNY—Four and one are five. 
MAMMA—Sure as I'm alive. 
Benny—Five and one are six. 
MAMMA—That’s a pretty fix. 
BENNY-—Six and one are seven. 
MAmMMA—Thought you'd say eleven. 
BENNY—Seven and one are eight. 
MAMMA—Bless your curly pate! 
BeNNY—Eight and one are nine. 
MAMMA—Whiy, how very fine! 
BENNY—Nine and one are ten. 
MAMMA—Pretty good for Ben. 
We had a good laugh when we gotthrough, for 
| Benny’s earnest way of reciting pleased me, and 
j he enjoyed the emphatic manner in which I re- 
plied to his additions. 
«- +> — 
For the Companion. 
PATTY’S TEASING-FIT. 

Nell had been very sick, and when she was 
getting better the neighbors often sent her in nice 
little things to eat,—jelly, honey, and the like. 
Little Patty grew quite jealous because none were 
sent to her, and often teased her mother for 
some of Nell’s dainties. 
| No,” was the usual reply, “you cannot have 

that. Nell wants to eat it.’’ 

| One day Patty had a teasing-fit,—as she often 
| did, I fear,—and asked for several things, only to 
be refused. Finally her eyes fell on the ‘‘blue- 
stone”’ on the mantel-shelf, a treasured heirloom 
in the family. 

“Can't I have the blue-stone?” she whined. 
| ‘*No!’? replied her mother, very decidedly, 
tired of being teased. 

‘““Whr?”’ asked Patty, wondering!-, 
can’t eat it!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 
a. 
RIMLESS WHEEL. 
la 


* 
* 
* 
* 
*@** #8 % 


** *& *& 


1. Geranium plants. 

2. Clover flowers. 

3. Rich blue colored minerals, 

4. Edged weapons. 

la. A wading bird. 

1b. Beaks. 

2a. A sweet tluid (amber colored), 
2b. Converses, 

3a. Blue. 

3b. Sounds, 


4a. Wide. 
4b. Articulate sounds. 
2. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 
Across. 

1. To frighten. 2. Gathered. 
> A dead body. 4. Quiets. 

Delvers. 6. A pen. 


The central acrostics, united, name a pleasant oc- 

cupation for farmers, during the autumn. 
3. 
BEHEADINGS. 

Behead a word of three letters, and leave nine, 

Behead and curtail an instrument for work, and 
leave part of the face. 

sehead and curtail a proverb, and leave a stick. 

Sehead a certain kind of spot, and leave a fruit, 
| Behead a seamstress, and leave a pitcher. 
| Jehead sin, and leave frost. 
| Behead a little fresh-water animal, used for food, 
and leave what fish are, before they are cooked, 


4. 

DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
1, In shuffle, not in prance; 
2, In scour, not in dance; 
3, In slothful, not in thrive; 
4, In sickle, not in seythe; 
5, In spoiling, not in waste; 
6, In fancy, not in taste; 
7, In godson, not in boy; 
Whole is a sport of life and joy; 
A time for pleasure, a time for fun, 
When the weary out-door work is done, 
And the lads and lassies, far and near, 
Long for the whole in the fall of the year, 


5. 
TWENTY MECHANICAL TERMS, 
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ELGIE BELL. 


6. 
DOUBLE COMBINED ACROSTICS. 


Across: 1, These are senseless things of clay, 
This is a town not far away. 
3, A vision or a ft iney call to mind. 
4, Peculiar to a language find. 
5, Where you will find the mountain’s peak, 
6, When tempters strive, this answer speak. 
Primals name a wandering race, 
Finals, a season you may trace. 
Combined, these words will prove to be 
The pleasantest time for you and me. 
FRANK SNELLING. 





Conundrum. 


When did the iron enter his sole?—When the tack 
went through the bottom of his slipper. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Corn and horn go together; when corn is 
cheap, cattle are not dear.’ 


2. Pyramid Puzzle. 
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8 P H N xX 
HEBREW 8 


RAM ID 8 
EGYPTIANS 

NUMERALS—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Cheops. 

7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, Pharaoh. 

3. I set real — earliest. To divine a —deviation, 
I deprecated — depreciated. Set daily — steadily, 
Ages—sage, 

4. To doze (two does), 
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GLANDERs. 
Most diseases are not common to men 


and those which are piss 


and brutes, 


do not from one species to 


the other as readily as they extend within the limits 
of either. There are some which originate in the 
lower animals, and are communicated to men by 
contagion. The worst of these are hydrophobia and 


glanders. 
The 


only a few years since 


latter is a very infectious disease, 
this fact has been universally 
The failure to recognize it has lost the 


lives of millions of horses, It is generally incurable. 


and yet it is 
recognized, 


The disease may be taken by inhaling floating par- 


ticles of infected matter; also by contact with the 


contents of the ulcers, or with the blood, tears 
saliva, sweat, milk, and the secretions and excretions 
generally. 


The poison readily passes into the blood through 


the mucous membrane of the mouth and eyes, 


or through the chafed skin of the 


nose, 
surface, 

The infected animal has uleers in the 
bronchial tubes, 


nose, larynx, 
beneath the 
skin, and sometimes in the liver, spleen and kidneys. 


lungs, skin, the tissues 

The disease in man comes only from the horse, and 
is seldom The 
persons affected are mainly those who have the hand- 
ling of horses, ees h the 


communicated from man to man 


snorting of a diseased 


horse as he is driven along the road may give 


his eyes, nose or mouth. Still, man’s susceptibility 
The acute form ends fatally; 
half of the subacute and chronic 
minate in recovery after months of suffering. 

All affected animals should be at destroyed. 
All who handle horses should understand the conta- 


giousness of the disease. 


to the poison is slight. 
about one cases ter- 


onee 


+ 
IN DEFEAT, 
Zulu chief, who so long withstood 
army, was “every inch a King” in 


A KING 

Cetewayo, the 
the British 
downfall. 


his 


Major Marter put the native troops in advance, as 
they were able to move more rapidly. These men 
dashed out of the bush and surrounded the kraal, 
where the King was concealed, saying, “The white 
mania coming; you are caught.’ 

Major Marter then rode up and dismounted, en- 
tered the kraal, and coming straight to the hut in 
which the King waa, called on him to come forth and 
surrender, 

The King feared and said, 
me;”’ but Marter was inflexible, 
ing out, stood up among the 
composure, 

A dragoon sought to lay his hands upon him, 
he waved the man back 
soldier, let me be.” 

He then asked to be shot. The King’s bearing on 
the march between the lines of the Sixtieth Regiment 
into his tent at the camp at Ulundi was dignitied and 
calm. 

Wearing a red blanket upon his breast in the man- 
ner of a Roman toga, he stepped slowly, looking 
round with head thrown back and haughty gaze at 
the soldiers around him. When captured he asked 
the rank of the officer who had taken him. He 
treated the Native Contingent contemptuously, 


a 
STUNG TO DEATH. 
Hornets are formidable 


“No, you come unto 
aud the King, creep- 
dragoons with stately 


but 
disdainfully, saying, “White 


assailants, 


sudden attack by numbers of them 


An extraordinary 
Park, Dutchess County, N. Y., rece 
Jewell, the son of Charles E 


sntly. 
Jewell, a New 


grandmother, near Hyde Park 

A few mornings since, 
hay in the barn, he climbed a sinall tree in’ the 
to pick apples. He had been in the tree only 
moments when he was heard to utter a terrible 
and was seen to jump to the 
the house holding both hands on the top of his 1 
and uttering piercing shrieka. 

His grandfather hurried from the 
ing him, asked what the matter 
stung! I'm stung!” he exclaimed 


barn, 


Was “Oh! 


discovered that he had been terribly 
nets. Hediedin half an hour. The 
much excitement in the neighborhood. 


stung by hor 


+ 
MARY'S LOST KITTEN. 
A pretty story is told of a Bellows Falls 
yer, who is very fond of children: 


it toa} 
person, by throwing particles of diseased matter into | 


though it is eus- 
tomary to laugh at the stir they sometimes cause, A 
may end in trag- 
édy rather than comedy, as in the following instance: 


and fatal event oceurred at Hyde 
illson 

York 
Policeman, has been spending his vacation with his 


while the men were pressing 
yard 
t few 
ery, 
ground and run towards 
head, 
and, eateh- 
Tin 
The boy was taken 
into the house and taid upon a lounge, when it was | 


affair created } 


Vt.) law 


NOV. 13, 1879. 








somebody who had heard the senueit pores 
brought in the kitten. The orator stopped short, and 
the aca e reprimanded him. But the lawyer re- 
lied 
= I can't help it, Your Honor. 
kitten, and I must take it to her. 
And take it he did, and the court patiently waited 
for him to return.—Springyield Republican. 


_ This is Mary’s lost 


- a 
BURNING A DEAD ELEPHANT. 

“What 
“A pinch of phosphorus and a bucketful 
was his answer. It recalls this contemptu- 
a chemical stand-point), 


Somebody asked a great German chemist, 
is man?” 
of water, 


ous definition (made from 


” 


to read of a two-ton elephant reduced to a wheel- 
barrow load of chips. The London Telegraph de- 
scribes the disposal made of old “Boy,” a dead ele- 
phant at the Zoological Gardens at Berlin: 


The corpse of this colossal public favorite was 
found to weigh considerably over two tons, exclusive 
of the bones, and had to be divided into several sec- 
tions before it could be conveyed away from the gar- 
dens to the furnace by which it was eventually con- 
sumed, 

Eight strong men failed to lift the skin alone into 
acart. “Boy's” hide weighed 12 hundred weight, 
and was found to be two inches thick in some parts 
and an inch and three-quarters thick along the spine. 
It was so much damaged, however, by the illness to 
which “Boy” succumbed, that eminent taxidermists, 
to whose inspection it was submitted, pronounced it 
unfit for preservation, and declined to attempt to 





stuff it. 

Accordingly, it was reduced by combustion to 
ashes, and yielded half a hundred weight of manure, 
valued at 4s. 6d. 

The whole of his carcase, with the exception of the 
bones, which have been preserved for the purpose of 
reconstructing his skeleton, was consumed by the 
| action of steam until all that was left of it could be 
carried away in a wheelbarrow and sold to a gar- 
dener for 18s. 





> — 
AN OPEN-MINDED SCOTCHMAN,. 
Secotchmen are noted for the tenacity with 
they hold to their 


which 
opinions, 
to convince, 
to see the man who could do it.” 
however, are 


Not all Scotchmen, 
One has just died at 
Cleveland, Ohio, who showed himself open to con- 
Viction: 


of this type. 


General Donald McLeod, the 
1779. He enlisted in the Forty-second Highlanders 
ind was in the battles of the Peninsula campaign. 
He was one of the mourners at the famous burial of 
Sir John Moore 

In the war of 1812 he fought at Lundy’s Lane, and 
when his regiment was recalled to England, he went 
back to serve with distinction at Waterloo. Re- 
ferring to the opening of the Rebellion he once said: 

*“T was in the habit of boasting much of our British 
Constitution, and really believed it was the best the 
wisdom of man had ever promulgated. I said so 
in the presence of another who said it was far 
behind the American Constitution. I seoffed at the 
idea, and he asked me to take a copy home and read 
it. Ladid so, and ope ne iLimy eyes. [ said to myself, 
‘Here is a new Bible.” That Constitution made me a 
rebel against the British Government for which I 
had fou sd 


onee 









Misery makes strange bedfellows, and strange bed- 
fellows 


make misery The 


sometimes, 
Telegraph relates the following: 


During an excursion from this city to Niagara Falls, 
and while at Cleveland, an incident occurred which 
will never be forgotten by those who heard of it. The 
Kennard House at that city was crowded with guests, 
when an eccentric and Witty druggist of Smithfield 
Street appeared late at hight at the hotel office and 
| demanded a bed. The clerk offered him a bed with a 
} drunken man as his “last chance,’ and he was foolish 
enough to accept it, instead of sleeping on the floor. 





He reasoned “the man would doubtless be so drunk 
that he would lie dormantly quiet all night.” He 
went to bed, and was soon sound asleep. His bed- 
fellow, however, awakened about twelve o’clock, and 
thinking ita long time between drinks dressed him- 
self, unconsciously, in the druggist’s clothes, 
sallied out to make a night of it. 
muttered, as he treated all present,— 
“Funniest thing Lever heard of. When I went to 
bed last night I only had twenty-five cents to my 
| name, and now I've got over a hundred dollars [show- 
ing a corpulent roll of bills], and I’m bound to spend 
every cent of it before morning. ” He did. 


and 
Ever and anon he 


| 
| — +> 
“SAY, OLD MAN!” 

An anecdote of the late Mr. Otis, of New London, 
Conn., who left a million of dollars to foreign mis- 
sions, is as follows: 


He was at one of the New London fish markets - 
the wharfs clad in his customary overalls, and, 
ever, unassuming in his deportment, when the ¢ - 
tain of a sinking vessel rushed ashore, and seizing 
Mr. Otis by the shoulder, shouted,— 

“Say, old man, quick. Do you want a job?” 

Mr. Otis looked at hima little surprised and turned 
away, Whereupon the persistent captain followed him 
up and again demanded: 

“Say you, don’t you want a job to pump out my 
vessel?’ 

As Mr. Otis remained silent, the exasperated cap- 
tain exclaimed, 

«Well, old chap, if you 
will die in the poorhouse, 

The man in the overalls was 
more than three million dollars. 





are too lazy to work, you 


then the owner of 
+ = 


K ANSAS 8« ‘hool-teacher: “Where does our gr: uin 
|} go to’? “Into the hopper.’ “What hopper?” 
| “Grasshopper,” triumphantly shouted a scholar. 





THE amount of pin-money required by the married 
woman depends on whether she uses diamond pins 
or rolling pins. 





| How came you to be lost?” asked a sympathetic 


} gentleman of a little boy he found erying in the 
street for his mother. “Taintlost,’’ indignantly ex- 
claimed the little three-year-old; “but m-m-my 


mother is, and 1 ea-ea-ean’t find her.” 

“TIT pon’r see how there ever came to be so many 
|} words in the world!” exclaimed a girl who was 
studying her spelling-lesson. “Why, sis,” said her 


brother, “they come through folks quarrelling. 
Then, you know, one word always brings on an- 
other.’ 


*SounpD,” said a schoolmaster, “is what you hear. 
| For instance, you cannot feel a sound.” “Oh yes, you 
ean,” said a smart boy. “What sound ean you feel? 
retorted the pedagogue. “A sound thrashing,’ 
quickly replied the smart boy. “Correct,” said the 
schoolmaster. “Come up.” And that smart boy 
felt and smarted. 


bi AN old singing-master in Tllinois had a sharp, rasp- 
ing voice that was intolerable to sensitive ears, Mr. 
Lincoln, who was then « poor lawyer, having heard 


He recently saw a little girl erying over the loss of | him sing, remarked that “his weapon was a “dead ly 


A pet kitten, 


findit. His search wasin vain. Bata fe 


and tried to console her by promising to | one.” 
$ w days ago, 
while deep in knotty argument in a case on trial, | responded Mr, Lincoln. 


“Why, what 


do you mean? What weapon 
* asked 


has he? a bystander. “His thorax,” quietly 


“I’m a very easy man | 
said an old Seotchman; ‘but I'd like | 


| 
ght 
+> 
WALKED OFF WITH HIS MONEY. 





centenarian, was | 
born at Aberdeen, Scotland, on the Ist of January, | 


Pittsburgh 


Baker’s Broma, 

An excellent food for invalids, is very desirable for chil- 
dren and unrivalled in delicacy and aroma. 
will obtain it for you. 

nha a 

If Success be the true test of merit, it is certainly a | 
settled fact that “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have no | 
equal for the prompt relief of Coughs, Colds and Throat | 


troubles. (Communicated. | 
ee eee | 


When the brain is wearied, the nerves unstrung, the | 
muscles weak, use Hop Bitters. (Communicated. 
GIRL 5 nice Perforated Metten, for mem work, post- | 

P paid, for1Oc. J.W.RUSSELL, Newton, Mass. 
MARK Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible Pen- 
cils. Sold at all stationers. 


C U RED- 
4 


| This is a ations of the 25 ena things on 


our list, called 


Your grocer 
( Communicated. 
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to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 


Samples 
tree. 


TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 





CONSUMPTION in the first, ond ASTHMA 
se _ Address HOME, Frostberg, Md. 








5) — ECIALTIES for } and WOMEN 
av otemploy ment IMMEN TALOGUE F 
F. M. VAN ETTEN, 208 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


EN 








ZAMONULSNI ONY STEVEN ‘ONISANY 
= SaWVD ONY SAOL STTvONWHO 


This is a most comical and pleasing mechanical Toy, be- 
ing a good specimen of Barnum’s Tricky Mule. By the 
simple motion of drawing around, the Mule seems to be 
trying to throw its Dusky Rider, who assumes various gro- 
agee positions, and has a lively time to keep his seat. 

le toy is strongly made, of wood, beautifully painted, 


Reduced Price-List of Gold and _ 
Wi Silver American Watches mailed 
freebyN.H.White,Newark,N.J. 

WANTED tosell Dr.CHase’s 2000 RECIPE BOOK 

New Price List. Double your money. Address 


Agent Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


LIVER OPTIC’S BEST BOOK. 














And other 


works. Selling by thousands. More agents of both | and is not easily broken or got out of order; it can be taken 
sexes wanted. One Canvasser took 34 orders in 15 hours. | apart and packed in the box on which it pe peer 
HOME PU b LISHING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. Price, 50 cents. By mail, prepaid, 70 e 








nts. 
Send for a descriptive and newly ilustrated Cata ilogue 


PATE NTS. for 1879. Mailed free on application. 


F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patent teat yaa 
» Solicitor of Patents, a nts, 
Washington, D. C. ier Send for Cirenl: ar. Cee NS Eee 


—— | see Broadway, New York. — 
MICROSCOP 


AND NOT 
in the house is the greatest instructor and delight to all, 
young and old, Send for Illustrated Catalogue, to R. & J. j WEAR OUT. 
BECK, M ANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, Philadelphia. | y mail, 30 cents. 


hb Ap ey Ba 
pa YOUR OWN PRINTING. JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 
$4 Self-Inking Printing Press 


with complete outfit, 5 50. 8 larger sizes 
Congas s08 reduced pric ee list free. 


HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
~~ GRA ND OFFER 


EIGN POSTAGE STAM Bs. 
Splendid Prizes given to the best customers. e. mixed and 
Simixed, Be. PRICE LISTS FI 
STAMP CO., Underhill Gomtve, Vt. 


“orGAN BEATTY PIANo 
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MORSE BR¢ , Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 








AN Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Oct's, =D B TES q 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. ATENTS, Cc Si 1 PARES, Y: ¢ aynase. 
New Pianos, $143 to $255. eg Newspapersent Free. NM N 


of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Thirty-four years’ expe- 
rience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-Book on Patents, 
with full directions and advice, sent free. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, { Revolvers, 
it | N ‘ OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street. a 


_ Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washineton, New Jersey. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


setter thana horse, because yon can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
—_— for price-list and 24- — illus- 

















THE POPE WE’G co., 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, | 





No other system, school or teacher can show equal improvement. More “specimens will soc soon be given. See 
back numbers for others. 
Home and Office Practice without a Teacher. 


Improvement in Handwriting from using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


These are the best specimens received the past month. The reader will please keep in mind that these gentlemen have 
had no other instruction than the Cc “a ndium alone has supplied. 


New Style: 
Pest-office address: c nion Grove, 


The best improvement this month comes from HENRY CoLtins, A. M., Principal of GALLIA ACADEMY, Gallipolis, Ohio, 


Iowa. 
whose portrait and autographs (both old and new as sent us) are given below: 

Hon. JAMES A, WESTON, Er- (Hon. HENRY WATTERSON, 
Governor of New Hamp- in Answers to Correspond- 
shire, ina note to the Pub- ents in the Louisville Cou- 
lisher, says: rier-Journal.) 


Old Style: 


AY ad | 





“You will permit me to say 
that it far surpasses anything 
of the kind that has ever 
come to my notice, and I take 
pleasure in recommending it 
to the attention of all whode- 
sire to learn to write rapidly 
and well. With this as a 
guide, and tact and applica- 
tion on the part of the learn- 
er, a beautiful handwriting 
may be acquired at trifling 
expense. 


“We have received a num- 
ber of inquiries concerning 
this system of self-teaching 
penmanship, and reply here 
that it is valuable. Any one 
who will follow the methods 
laid down in it, and give due 
application thereto, will con- 
sider that a most excellent in- 
vestinent of a dollar has been 
made, The Compendium 
places a good handwriting 
within the reach of every one, 
and its suecess has been dem- 
oustrated by the sale in this 
country and in England of 
over seventy thousand copies.” 


(From the Hon. Marcus L, 
ARD, Ex-Governor of 

New Jersey, in 1870.) 

“The success you have at- 
tained is well deserved. An 
acquaintance with your sys- 
tem is all that is necessary to 
recommend you to public fa- 
vor.” 

Old style: 





(Pall Mail Gazette, London., 

“Simpler and more easily 
learned than any of the old 
styles.” 








Old Style: 








DC hon 


New Style: 


New Style: 








Post-office address: Powder Springs, Cobb Co., Georgia. 


Post-office address: Bergen, New York. 
GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM is the Most Elegant, Complete and perfect System for self-instruction ever 


devised. It consists of a full series of Copy-Slins, a Book of Instruction, Ornamental Flourishing and Lettering, La- 
dies’ Penmanshin, &c., &«. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, for which it is mailed, prepaid, anywhere. 


Address @, A, GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 
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